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REVIEW. 


—_—— 


Physiologie du Gout, ou Méditations de Gastronomie Transcen= 
dante ; Ouvrage Théorique, Historique et a ? Ordre de Jour, 
dédié aux Gastronomes Parisiens, par un Professeur, Membre 
de plusieurs Sociétés Laitéraires et Savantes. 2 tomes. 8vo. 
Paris. A. Sautelet et C*. 1826. 


Tue author of this work resembles in many particulars the 
celebrated Dr. Kitchiner.. Like him, he has produced a dis- 
cursive book, which, purporting to relate to the science of eating, 
does, nevertheless, relate to almost any thing; like the Doctory 
too, he mingles so much sound philosophy with his Epicurism, 
and so much good sense with his simplicity, that we cannot 
always tell, whether we should laugh with him or at him. So 
long, however, as we are made to laugh, we should not be too 
critical about the rationale of so agreeable a result; and we must 
admit, that the author’s object, if this was his object, is completely 
effected. 'To speak without farther periphrasis, we have found 
the “ Physiologie du Gout” an entertaining work, and have read 
through the two sizeable octavos, which bear this strange title, 
with a good deal of amusement. 

These volumes, beside the amusing nature of their contents, 
derive a claim to our notice from the circumstance, that the writer 
of them spent some years in the United States, and that he takes 
more than one occasion to touch upon this country and its inhabit- 
ants. The work is attributed to M. Brillat de Savarin, an avocat 
of Paris, who resided in this country during the French Revolu- 
tion, to the leaders of which, he seems not to have been very 
acceptable, being probably a man of too good taste, if we may 
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be pardoned a very indifferent pun, not to prefer court dinners 
to republican simplicity. He died, as we are informed, a few 
months ago. 

The volumes are made up of a number of “ Meditations,” as 
the author is pleased to call them, of which connectedness is not 
the most, shining quality ; and of several chapters, which have no 
pretensions to connexion, as is indicated by their title, “ Varieties.” 
As it is improbable that they will fall into the hands of many of 
our readers, we shall make longer quotations from them than we 
should otherwise do, selecting those passages, which, for one reason 
or another, have interested or amused us, as most likely to affect 
them in the same manner. We must premise, however, that we 
shall render the extracts into English with great freedom, and 
that even with this latitude, it is scarcely to be expected, that 
they will always, or indeed often, be true in all points to the 
original, of which much of the characteristic quaintness and point 
must evaporate in the translation. 

The book is prefaced by a dialogue between the author and a 
friend, who endeavours to induce him to publish. This friend, 
he intimates to have been Professor Richerand, who, after some 
discussion, endeavours to conduct him to a bookseller. The 
dialogue proceeds as follows. 


“ Author. Take care what you do, for I shall certainly introduce 
you; and who knows what I may say. 

“‘ Friend. What can you say? I am not to be frightened. 

“ Author. I will not say, that our common country is proud of 
having given you birth; that, at the age of twenty-four years, you had 
already published an elementary work, which has ever since been 
a classic ; that a well-earned reputation commands the confidence 
of the public ; that your very appearance gives hope. to the sick ; 
that your skill amazes, and your sensibility consoles them. All 
the world knows this. But I will reveal to all Paris (drawing up), 
to all France (assuming an air of importance), to the whole uni- 
verse, the only defect, that I have discovered in you. 

‘“* Friend (in a serious tone). And what, if you please, may 
that be ? : 

“ Author. An habitual defect, which all my exertions have been 
insufficient to correct. : 

‘* Friend (alarmed). Speak out, then; you keep me in torture. 

* Author. You eat too fast.” 


We quote from the “ Meditations,” the following specimens of 
minute philosophy. The first reminds us of a brother gourmand, 
Dr. Redgill, whose most emphatic mode of expressing his con- 
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tempt for a person, was to declare his belief, that he had not the 
taste of his mouth. 


+* We have seen above, that the sensation of taste is seated in the 
papilla of the tongue. Now anatomy teaches us, that all tongues 
are not equally well provided with these, but that some have three 
times as many as others. Hence we may perceive the reason, why, 
of two guests, at the same table, one is most agreeably affected, 
whilst the other appears to eat merely from necessity. It is, that 
the tongue of the latter is imperfectly organized, and that the 
domain of taste has also its deaf and blind.” 

Again ; . 

“ Every sapid body is necessarily odoriferous ; which brings it 
within the province of the smell, as well as that of the taste. We 
never eat any thing without smelling it, with more or less attention ; 
and, in the case of strange aliments, the nose always perfornis the 
office of an advance guard, to cry out, Who goes there?” 


In the next extract, we have both comedy and tragedy. It 
would have been set down for a specimen of the graphic, in the 
days when the word was in fashion. 


“One who eats a peach, is, at first, agreeably impressed by the 
odor, which it gives out. He places it in his mouth, and perceives 
a sensation of freshness and acidity, which incites him to continue 
the process ; but it is not till the moment of swallowing, or when 
the mouthful is passing the nasal fossa, that he becomes sensible 
of the fragrance, which completes the sensation that ought to be 
produced by a peach. Finally, it is not till after it is swallowed, 
that, forming a judgment on what has passed, he says to himself, 
‘It is delicious.’ 

‘In like manner, while one is drinking, so long as the wine is 
in the mouth, he has an agreeable, but not a perfect sensation. It 
is only after he has ceaséd to swallow, that he can truly taste, dis- 
cover, and appreciate the particular character of each species, and 
a short interval is necessary to enable the connoisseur to exclaim; 
‘ The deuce! it is Chambertin!’ or ‘Oh heavens! it is Suréne!’ 

‘Hence it follows, that it is in accordance with sound principles 
and the results of extensive experience, that the true amateur sips 
his wine ; for thus, during the pause which succeeds each swallow, 
he has exactly as much pleasure, as if he had drunk off the whole 
glass at once. © 

“The same is the case, but much more decidedly, whenever the 
taste is disagreeably affected. 

“Regard that unfortunate person, whom the faculty have com- 
pelled_ to undertake an enormous glass of medicine, black enough 
to have belonged to the age of Louis XIV. The smell, that faith- 
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ful monitor, warns him of the repulsive odor of the treacherous 
potion; his eyes glare as at the approach of danger ; disgust is on 
his lips, and his stomach begins to revolt. Exhorted and cheered 
by his friends, he musters courage, rinses his mouth with spirit, 
closes his nose, and drinks..... 

‘“‘ While the detestable beverage merely fills the mouth and lines 
the organs, the sensation is confined, and the state of things is 
supportable; but at the last gulp, the after-taste is developed, the 
nauseating odors begin to have their effect, and every feature of 
the patient expresses a degree of horror and disgust, which nothing 
but the fear of death could overcome. 

‘“‘If the drink, on the contrary, is only insipid, as, for example, 
a glass of water, we have neither taste nor after-tase, we perceive 
nothing, we think of nothing; we drink, and there is an end of it.” 


In the second “ Meditation,” we find the following fling at a 
retended savant, whom we are glad to find the professor as little 
inclined to believe in as ourselves. 


** Doctor Gall, upon the strength of I know not what examina- 
tions, pretends, that it is in brute animals, that the apparatus of 
taste is most completely developed, and of course more perfect than 
in man. This doctrine sounds ill, and smacks of heresy. Man, 
by divine appointment the monarch of all nature, for whose benefit 
the earth was covered and peopled, must necessarily be furnished 
with an organ which can enable him to appreciate every thing 
sapid among his subjects.” 


The whole train of reasoning on this subject would be too 
extensive for our limits. We shall take only the conclusion. 


“In fine, what more can be expected of a faculty susceptible of 
-such perfection, that the gourmands of Rome could distinguish by 
the taste the fish taken above the bridges from that which was 
caught below. Do we not see, in our day, those who are sensible 
of the superior relish of the leg, upon which the partridge has 
rested while sleeping ; and are we not surrounded by connoisseurs, 
who can point out the latitude in which a wine has ripened, as 
certainly as a pupil of Biot or Arago can predict an eclipse. What 
can we learn from this? To render to Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s, to proclaim man the great gourmand of the creation, and 
not to be surprised, if it shall be found, that the same thing happens 
8 ac to the good doctor, which happened to Homer before 

im.’ 

So much for the professor’s philosophy. We shall next exhibit 

a specimen of his narrative style. 


** During my residence,” says he, “ at Hartford, in Connecticut, 
I had the good luck to kill a wild-turkey. This exploit deserves to 
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descend to posterity, and I shall relate it with the more satisfaction, 
as I was myself the hero. 

‘‘A respectable American farmer had invited me to hunt with 
him at his residence in the back settlements of the State. He 
promised partridges, grey squirrels, and wild-turkeys, and allowed I} 
me the liberty of bringing a friend or two, at my pleasure. . | 

*“‘ Accordingly, on a fine day in October, 1794, Mr. King and 
myself set out on hired horses, with the expectation of arriving, 
towards evening, at Mr. Bulow’s farm, which is situated five mortal i 
leagues from Hartford. ‘ 

“Mr. King was a sportsman of a singular kind. He was mi 
passionately fond of the exercise; but whenever he had killed a 
piece of game, he considered himself as a murderer, and made 
moral and elegiac reflections upon the lot of the defunct, which 
never prevented him from repeating the crime. 

“Although the road was not very plain, we arrived without 
accident, and were received with that cordial and quiet hospitality, 
which shows itself in deeds; that is to say, in a few moments we i 
were al! looked after, caressed, and accommodated, men, dogs, and 
horses, according to our respective wants and claims. 

“ Nearly two hours were spent in examining the farm and its 
appendages. I could describe all that, if I chose; but I would | 
much rather introduce the reader to four pretty slips of daughters, 
of whom Mr. Bulow was the father, and to whom our arrival was F 
an important event. 

“Their ages were from sixteen to twenty; they were radiant 
with health and bloom, and there was so much simplicity, ease, 
and careless gracefulness in their whole persons, that the most 
ordinar action displayed a thousand charms. 

“Soon after our return from our walk, we assembled round a table, ' 
which was abundantly furnished. A superb piece of corned beef, a ie 
stewed goose, and a magnificent leg of mutton ; vegetables of every MN 
description ; and, at the two ends of the table, two enormous pitchers 
of excellent cider, with which I thought I should never be satisfied. 

** When we had demonstrated to our host, that, in the matter of tm 
appetite, at least, we were true sportsmen, we came to the main 4 
object of our journey. He pointed out, as well as he could, the 
places at which we should be likely to find the game, the points to 
be marked, for our guidance on our return, and, above all, the | 
farms at which we might find refreshment. iv 

“During this conversation the ladies had prepared some excel- , 
lent tea. We swallowed a few cups, and were then shown toa i 
chamber with two beds, where exercise and good cheer procured 
us a delicious slumber. 

‘It was somewhat late the following day, when we commenced 
our hunt, and having passed the clearing of Mr. Bulow, I found 
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myself, for the first time, in a virgin forest, where the sound of the 
axe had never been heard. 

“ J wandered about with delight, observing the improvements and 
ravages of time, which creates and destroys; and amused myself 
with tracing the various periods in the existence of an oak, from 
the moment when it starts from the earth, with two leaves, to that 
when nothing remains of it, but the long dark vestige, on the 
ground, of its decaying heart. 

“ Mr. King reproved my absence, and we commenced our sport. 
The first fruits were a few of those beautiful little grey partridges, 
which are so plump and so tender. Next followed six or seven 
grey squirrels, which are highly prized in that country. At last, 
an auspicious star conducted us into the midst of a flock of turkeys. 
They rose, one after another, with a noisy, rapid flight, and loud 
cries. Mr. King fired upon the first, and ran to pick him up. 
The others were out of reach, except one sluggish one, that rose at 
about ten paces from me. I fired on him, as he flew across-a glade, 
and he fell completely dead. None but a sportsman can conceive 
the delight, which I experienced at such a shot. I seized the 
superb fowl, and examined him in every direction, for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, when I heard Mr. King crying out for assis- 
tance ; I ran to him, and found that he wished me to help him 
search for a turkey, which he pretended to have killed, but which 
had, nevertheless, disappeared. I put my dog upon the scent, but 
he led us toa thicket so close and thorny, that a snake could not 
have entered it. We were accordingly obliged to give up the search, 
which so ruffled amy companion’s temper that he did not get over 
it till our return. 

“Our sport produced nothing more worth printing. On our re- 
turn, we lost our way in the uncertain wood, and should have run 
some risk of passing the night in it, but for the silver voices of the 
Misses Bulow, and the base of their papa, who had the politeness 
to seek for and extricate us. 

“The four sisters had fairly got under arms; their bright 
gowns, new sashes, pretty hats, and clean stockings plainly indi- 
cated that they had gone to some expense on our behalf, and for 
my part I determined to fall in love with one of the fair ones, 
who took my arm with as little ceremony as if she had been my 
better half. 5 

“On our arrival at the farm, we found supper on the table; but 
before attacking it, we sat down for a few moments before a fine 
blazing fire, which had been kindled for us, though the season did 
not require this precaution. We found it, however, very com- 
fortable, and our fatigue was dispelled, as if by enchantment. 

“This practice was doubtless derived from the Indians, who 
always keep a fire in their huts; or perhaps it might come from 
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some tradition of Saint Francis de Sales, who said that fire was 
good twelve months in the year.’ 

“We ate like famished persons ;. an ample bowl of punch assisted 
us to finish the evening, and a conversation, in which our host was 
still more frank than before, made a considerable inroad upon the 
night. We talked of the Revolutionary War, in which Mr. Bulow 
had served: as an officer of rank; of M. de la Fayette, who is 
always great in the remembrance of the Americans, who name 
him only by his title (the Marquis); of the agriculture, which 
was then enriching the United States; and, lastly, of dear France, 
which I loved still more, for being banished from her. 

“As the conversation paused, from time to time, Mr. Bulow 
would say to his eldest daughter, ‘“ Maria, give us a song.” And 
she, without waiting to be urged, and with a charming bashfulness, 
sung the national song of Yankee Doodle, the lament of Mary of 
Scotland, and that of Major Andre, which are very popular in 
this country. 

“We left them, the next morning, in spite of the most friendly 
urgency; for, even there, I had duties to perform. While the 
horses were preparing, Mr. Bulow took me aside, and addressed 
me in the following remarkable words : 

««¢ You see, in me, my dear sir, a happy man, if there is one 
on earth; all that surrounds us, and that you have seen here, is 
of my own. These stockings were knit by my daughters; my 
shoes and clothes are furnished by my sheep; they supply me 
also, with the help of my garden and barn-yard, with simple and 
substantial food; and the best evidence of the excellence of our 
government, is, that there are thousands of farmers in Connecticut 
as contented as myself, and whose doors, like mine, have no locks 
tothem.’ * * * 

“During the whole time, on our return, I had the air of being 
absorbed in profound reflection ; it may be supposed that I was 
meditating upon the last words of Mr. Bulow; but I had other 
things to occupy my thoughts; I was thinking of the manner in 
which I should cook my turkey.” 


The thought contained in the next quotation, was to us entirely 
original. 

“The finny tribe, taken as a whole, furnishes the philosopher with 
an inexhaustible subject of meditation and amazement. * * * 
For my own part, I regard them with a sort of respect, arising 
from the firm persuasion, that they are evidently an antediluvian 
set of creatures. For the great deluge, which drowned our great, 
uncles about the eighteenth century from the creation of thé world- 
ee have been to the fishes a season of joy, of triumph, and of 

ity.” 
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The following anecdotes will need no apology. 


“The Canon Rollet, who died about fifty years ago, was a 
drinker of the old stamp. He fell sick, and the first sentence of 
the physician, was the interdiction of every kind of wine. On his 
next visit, however, the doctor found his patient in bed, and by the 
side of it a complete corpus delicti ; to wit, a table covered with a 
fair white cloth, a crystal goblet, a bottle of a prepossessing appear- 
ance, and a napkin for the lips. At such a spectacle, he flew into 
a rage, and was leaving the room, when the unfortunate canon 
exclaimed, in a pitiful voice, ‘ Ah, doctor! you should remember, 
that when you ordered me not to drink, you said nothing about the 
pleasure of contemplating the bottle.’ 

**The doctor who attended M. de Montlusin, was still more 
cruel; for he not only forbade the use of wine, but prescribed 
water in large doses. Soon after the departure of the man of 
learning, Madame de Montlusin, eager to follow the prescription 
and promote the recovery of her husband, presented him with a 
large glass of the purest water. The sick man received it without 
opposition, and began to drink with resignation ; but stopping, after 
the first swallow, he returned the cup to his lady. ‘Take it, my 
dear,’ said he, ‘ and keep it for another time; I have always heard 
that it is dangerous to tamper with medicine.’ ” 


Perhaps some of the inhabitants of New York may remember 
the person, thus described by our author. 


“ But the most extraordinary instance of obesity, that I have met 
with, was a person in New York, whom many now in Paris may 
have seen in Broadway, sitting in an enormous easy chair, the legs 
of which might have supported a church. Edward was at least five 
feet ten inches high, French measure, and as he was swelled in 
every direction by fat, at least eight feet in circumference. His 
fingers resembled those of the Roman emperor, who wore his wife’s 
necklace for a ring; his arms and legs were rounded out to the 
bigness of a middle-sized man; and his feet, like the elephant’s, 
were concealed by the expansion of his legs ; the weight of their 
fat had dragged down and stretched open his under eyelids ; but he 
was rendered most hideous by three successive spheroids of chin, 
which hung down upon bis cheek for more than a foot, sc that they 
seemed to be the capital of a truncated column. In this state 
Edward passed his life, seated near the window of a lower apart- 
ment, which opened upon the street, and drinking from time to 
time, a glass of ale, from a capacious pitcher, which was alway 
beside him. 

“ A figure so extraordinary could not fail to attract the notic 
the passers by ; but they seldom paused long, before Edward 
forth in a sepulchral tone, ‘What are you staring at, like 
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many wild cats. Go away, you lazy fellows. Begone, you good- 
for-nothing dogs.’ 

“ Having often saluted him by his name, I once had some con- 
versation with him; he assured me, that he suffered no uneasiness, 
was not unhappy, and, if death did not prevent, had no objection 
to waiting for the end of the world.” 


We were interested by the following opinion of our author, 
because it happened to agree with our own, on a subject of great 
importance. We have never had much sympathy with the family 
4 croakers, who groan over the supposed degeneracy of the times, 

e encroachments of vice, and: other similar agreeable subjects 
of meditation. We are, on the contrary, firmly persuaded, that the 
world is, on the whole, growing gradually wiser and better, and 
that a wide and philosophical observation will confirm the notion. 


“ T cannot close this chapter without noticing the new direction 
which has been given to the taste of the people. 

“Thousands of persons now pass at an exhibition or a coffee- 
room the evening, which forty years ago, they would have spent at 
a tavern. 

* Doubtless economy gains nothing by this new arrangement ; 
but it is exceedingly advantageous in its effect upon manners. 
These are softened by public exhibitions; the public are instructed 
at the coffee-rooms by the-periodical journals, and at all events 
escape the quarrelling, disease, and brutality, which are the inevit- 
able consequences of the frequenting of taverns.” 


The “ Meditations” of M. Savarin, as we observed above, are 
followed by certain miscellaneous chapters, which he is pleased 
to call “ Varieties.” The first of these which we select, is an 
account of a practical joke of a singular character. It is entitled, 
“ The Asparagus.” 


“ Monseigneur Courtois de Quincey, bishop of Belley, was one 
day informed, that an asparagus of gigantic size was just appearing 
in one of the beds of his kitchen garden. All the company pro- 
ceeded immediately to the spot, in order to verify the fact; for 
even in an episcopal palace, one is delighted to have something 
to do. 

“The account was found to be neither false nor exaggerated ; 
the plant had pierced the earth, and was just appearing above the 
surface ; its summit was round, glossy, and variegated, and gave 
promise of a stock large enough to fill the hand. 

“ A general exclamation saluted this horticultural phenomenon ; 
it was agreed that the privilege of cutting the superb vegetable 
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belonged to his lordship alone; and a neighbouring eutler received 
an order speedily to manufacture a knife, which should become this 
important function. 

“For several days the asparagus continued to increase in grace 
and beauty; its progress was slow, but regular, and the white 
portion, which indicated the termination of the esculent part of the 
plant, at length made its appearance. 

“The season of harvest being thus marked out, preparation was 
made for it by a hearty dinner, and the hour of return from the daily 
promenade was fixed on for the operation. 

“At the appointed time, his lordship advances, armed with his 
knife of office ; he stoops with a gravity worthy of the occasion, 
and proceeds to separate the lordly vegetable from its stalk, while 
the episcopal court around manifest their eagerness to examine its 
fibres and texture. 

* But oh! what surprise! what disappointment ! what grief! the 
prelate arose with empty hands. _The asparagus was of wood. 

“The Canon Rosset was a capital turner, and painted to 
admiration.” 


The next, and last extract, is also from the “ Varieties.” 


‘°F mounted, one morning, my good horse Delight, and cantered 
along among the smiling hills of the Jura. It was during the 
darkest days of the Revolution ; and I was bound to Dole, to the 
representative Prot, for the purpose of obtaining a safe conduct, 
which was to save me from a prison, and perhaps from a scaffold. 

“T found the representative strongly prejudiced against me; he 
regarded me with a sinister aspect, and I expected an immediate 
arrest. But I got off with the fright, and after some explanations, 
his countenance seemed to relax a little. 

“T am not one of those, who are rendered severe by apprehension, 
and I believe that the man was not ill disposed; but his capacity 
was indifferent, and he knew not what to do with the tremendous 
power with which he was invested. He was like an infant armed 
with the club of Hercules. 

“ M. Amondru, whose name I record with delight, with some 
difficulty prevailed on him to join a supper party, at which it was 
settled that. I should make my appearance. He came, however, 
and received me in a manner which was far from being satisfactory. 

“ My reception from Madame Prét, to whom I advanced with my 
compliments, was rather more gracious. The circumstances, under 
which I presented myself, admitted at least the interest of curiosity. 

* After the first common observations, she inquired if I was fond 
of music. Ovhappiness unlooked for! It appeared to be her passion, 
and as I was myself an excellent musician, from that moment our 
hearts beat in unison. 


— 
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“We chatted together till supper. She spoke of the most 
fashionable operas,—I knew them by heart; she named the most 
celebrated composers,—I had seen most of them. She was never 
weary of the topic, as it was long since she had met with a 
person, with whom she could dwell upon a subject, on which she 
spoke like an amateur, though, as I afterwards learned, she had 
been a singer by profession. 

“ After supper, she sent for her music; she sung, I sung, we 
both sung; never did I exert myself more, never did I receive 
more pleasure. M. Prét had already spoken several times of re- 
tiring, to which she paid no attention; and we were sounding forth 
like two trumpets the duet in the Fausse Magie, 


Vous souvient-il de cette féte? 


when we heard the signal to depart. 

“ We were obliged to break off; but, just as we paused, Madame 
Prét said to me; ‘ Citizen, those who cultivate the fine arts, like 
you, never betray their country. I know that you want something 
of my husband. You shall have it, I promise you.’ 

“ At these consolatory words, I kissed her hand, with all my 
heart ; and in effect received my safe conduct the next morning, 
signed and splendidly sealed. 

“Thus was the object of my journey accomplished. I returned 
home with exultation, and thanks to harmony, that lovely daughter 
of heaven, my ascension Was delayed for a good number of years.” 





Five Books of the History of C. Cornelius Tacitus, with his 
Treatise on the Manners & the Germans, and his Lafe of 
Agricola. From the last German Edition of the Works of 
Tacitus. With English Notes, original and compiled, by 
E. B. Wiuuiston, Professor of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages and Literature in the American Literary, Scientific, 
and- Military Academy. Hartford. O. D. Cooke & Co. 
1826. 12mo. pp. 315. 


A sHort notice of this work appeared in the “United States 
Literary Gazette” for July last, which we supposed would be 
satisfactory. Professor Williston, however, in a subsequent pub- 
lication, has honored this notice with his particular attention, and 
from the nature of his observations, imposed on us the necessity, 
which we would have willingly avoided, of completing what we 
before only began. Our additional remarks, with a few slight 
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exceptions, will be confined to the book itself; for as to the 
Professor’s objections, to which we have referred, most persons, 
perhaps, would think they had found a sufficient refutation of 
them, in reperusing the original notice, which has called forth 
his animadversions. 

In our former notice ‘of this work, we professed only to 
have looked hastily through the text of the “Germania” and 
** Agricola,” with a slight glance at the notes; we have now 
actually read the whole,—not in the way of constant comparison 
with any other edition, but referring to others, as a word or 
comment struck the eye as probably wrong. In this way, un- 
doubtedly many errors have escaped us ; but enough, we believe, 
have been detected, to free us from all imputation of having dealt 
with this book unfairly. 

Not to occupy too much of our space with a mere table of 
errata, we will now select twenty-three typographical errors from 
those we have marked in the first two books of the History only ; 
all of which are indisputable, and most of them, such as would 
greatly embarrass students in first reading this author. In these 
two books, then, may be found, inventa for juventa; rupturi for 
rapturi; mansurum for mansuram ; mulctanti for mulctati ; pact 
for pace ; cadent for cedem ; turbitantibus for turbantibus ; dola 
for dolo ; postissimos for potissimos; tu for in; qua m for 

3 proditionum bor proditionem ; interfectore for inter- 
Stores 3 angebat for angebant ; vetiti for vetitis; sortiunter for 
sortiuntur ; nimiam for nimium ; compertisse for competisse ; intereat 
for intererat ; interfeci for interfici ; fraudatorum for fraudatorem ; 
Judice for Judaica ; and for equabat. It will be observed, 
that most of these words which are erroneously printed, are, as 
they stand, still Latin words; and, on’this account, are just those 
errors that are most perplexing to a young student. If our estimate 
is right, nothing is gained to the character of the work for correct- 
ness by this additional examination. The average of mistakes is 
about the same as before; nor would it be materially varied by 
bringing the remaining books into the account. Our former 
opinion, therefore, of this Tacitus, that it would bea constant 
source of perplexity and vexation to those who used it, is, thus 
far, fully justified 

To meet this charge of egregious inaccuracy, which we 
endeavoured to su and believe that we did support in our 
former notice, what has Professor Williston done? He has labored 
to prove, that certain preceding editions of this classic have 
graphical errors likewise ; thus leaving our allegation precisely 
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where he found it. We had no concern with other editions, nor 
did we even allude to them. Our business was only,—to show 
that the edition we were noticing was too inaccurate for use ; 
and this we did show. But as the Professor seems to think the 
character of other editions a point of importance ; we will, for his 
satisfaction, state our belief, that there are editions of the same 
parts of this author, the text of which is nearly or quite as bad as 
his; and that there are others, which are decidedly better. But, 
here, he comes upon us with the declaration, that his edition of 
Tacitus is more correct in orthography and punctuation, than any 
edition of the same part of his.works now in use in this country, 
and “challenges us to disprove his assertion.” Now we are 
altogether peaceably inclined, are but rude in the art military, 
and somewhat startled even at the name of a challenge; yet as 
there appears, in this case, no danger to either life or limb, we 
will refer this professor to the Philadelphia edition of 1808. ‘This 
was the first edition of the History of Tacitus, published in this 
country ; was, immediately on its appearance, introduced into 
several colleges ; has been extensively read, more extensively, it 
is believed, and certainly longer, than any other, in our literary 
institutions ; and the remainder of it is still in use. We never 
thought this edition very accurate ; yet if Professor Williston will 
furnish us with a list of as many errors in the first and second 
books, or in any other two books of this edition, as we have now 
pointed out in his, we will acknowledge, that this first Philadelphia 
edition is thus far as inaccurate as his own. If he should fail to 
do this, we shall consider his silence an acknowledgment, that 
we have “ disproved his assertion.” The errors in punctuation 
which we noticed before, were to meet the declaration of the 
editor, that he believed his edition “entirely free” from errors 
of this kind. How his pointing out errors in punctuation in other 
editions, shows his belief to be well founded, we are unable to see. 
We have found a striking uniformity in punctuation, between the 
remainder of the volume, and the part before reviewed. 

We have now done with the text of this edition; and will offer 
a few remarks on Professor Williston’s success in note-making. 
His pretensions here, are by no means humble. He says, his 
object has been “to place within the reach of the student a fund 
of information illustrative of, and nece to, the perfect under- 
standing of the author ;” and he adds, “I can confidently assert, 
that there is not a note of any value in the former editions of this 
classic, which has been omitted in this ; besides, that the notes 
which I have added, have increased the volume nearly one third.” 
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As a specimen of what he has done in this way, we will examine 
his notes on a few of the first sections of the ‘“ Germania,”— 
premising only, that where the errors of a commentator bear any 
considerable proportion to all that he has said, he is justly dis- 
trusted by the student at every step, and his authority is nothing ; 
a proposition partaking so much of the nature of an axiom, that it 
will not be disputed. We now proceed to the examination. In 
a note on the third section of the “Germania,” we are told, 
“that Tacitus has shown, Annals, xi. s. 14., that the use of alpha- 
betical letters passed from the Pheenicians into Greece, and from 
Greece into Italy and Gaul, particularly to Marseilles.” What, 
however, Tacitus has ‘ shown” in the place referred to, is, that 
there was a tradition [fama est] that Cadmus brought letters into 
Greece, and that from Greece a knowledge of them was carried 
into Italy. Of “Gaul” and “particularly of Marseilles,” he 
says not a word. ‘That the use of Greek letters among the 
Gauls, was introduced from the Greek colony at Marseilles, is 
probably true ; but Tacitus has not said it. 

On section tenth, we have the following note; ‘“ Cesar says, 
B. 1. s. 50., that, among the Gauls, the matrons of the family pre- 
sided to decide by lots and divination. The case, undoubtedly, 
was the same in Germany.” But whoever will look into Cesar, 
will find, that, in the passage referred to, nothing is said of the 
Gauls; the matrons spoken of, are German matrons. It is 
somewhat amusing, that this same place in Cesar is quoted only 
three pages before, and the meaning rightly given. ‘The passage 
is this; “When Julius Cesar inquired of the prisoners, why 
Ariovistus declined an engagement, he found, that it was the 
custom among the Germans for the women to decide by lots and 
divinations, whether it was proper to hazard a battle. Czsar, 
B. 1. s. 50.” 

Tacitus, in the twentieth section, says; “ Heredes tamen 
successoresque sui cuique liberi: et nullum testamentum.” A 
long note on this sentence, begins; ‘ ‘Thus we see, that by custom 

the unwritten law of the Germans) the females were excluded 
from the succession to the lands of their deceased father.” But 
Tacitus, neither in the words now quoted nor in any other part 
of this treatise, makes any obvious distinction between lands and 
other property, or between males and females in reference to 
inheritance. ‘“ Liberi” is used in this very section, and in the 
last sentence of the preceding section, so as undeniably to include 
both sexes ; if it is not used so here, some reason should be given 
for it. Brotier’s note, which was evidently before the writer of 
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this, is; ‘“ Vere quidem. At apud bellicosam gentem terra salica 
ad. lanceam, seu ad filios, non verd ad fusum, seu ad _ filios, 
pertinebat;” etc. This is an obvious admission, that “ liberi” 
includes females as well as males ; and that the knowledge of the 
limitations of this rule of succession was derived from other 
sources. Whoever will read all that Brotier has said on this 
subject, can have no doubt as to his opinion. We will, however, 
add, that ‘Tacitus was familiar with the language of the Roman 
forum; and that Ernesti considered a knowledge of the Roman 
law as necessary to the full illustration of many passages of this 
historian, ‘“ Liberi” is, no doubt, here used with technical pre- 
cision. For the meaning of this word in the Institutes, vid. Lib. 
3 tit. 1, passim. See the note of Vinnius ad Instituta, Lib. 1. tit. 
14, s.5. See also Heineccius, who, in several places, comments 
on this very passage of ‘Tacitus, and clearly understands the word 
“liberi” as including both sexes. ‘The very accurate translator, 
Dr. Aikin, renders the passage, “A person’s own children, 
however, are his heirs ok successors; and no wills are made.” 
Lamalle, whose translation, according to a late critic, is “ optima 
fere omnium Gall. versio,” has given the same interpretation : 
* Cependant ce sont les enfans qui héritent, et jamais ils ne font 
de testament.” ‘To the same purport is the Soualt translation 
of La Bletterie and the Itatmm translation of Davanzati, and all 
others we have met with, except that of Murphy. Most of the 
commentators say nothing on “ liberi,” evidently apprehending 
no difficulty. Even the voluminous Pichon passes over it without 
a word ; but, by retaining “liberi” in his interpretation, he shows, 
that he understood it in its customary sense. 

But if “liberi” is to be here translated “sons,” as it is by 
Murphy, we should be told why. We have been the more par- 
ticular on this passage, that we might show, to the conviction of 
every reader, how lamentably this editor has failed in his object of 
furnishing information “ necessary to a perfect understanding of 
his author,” and what is the real amount of his assertion, that his 
notes contain every thing of “ value” in the former editions of 
this classic ; for it should be observed, that his language is wholly 
unlimited, and all editions are included in it.* But the truth 
obviously is, that, on the word “liberi,” this note of Murphy is 
the only one which he ever examined; and this, on the face of it, 
is of an import altogether diverse from that of the text. There 





*If he means American editions only, though his language will not bear this 
construction, the note of Brotier, quoted above, is in the Boston edition of 1817, 
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are other errors of less consequence, scattered along through the 
very small part of the volume we have now reviewed; one 
of which we will mention, as it will show more fully the utter 
carelessness with which these notes have been prepared. In a 
note on the ninth section, we find quoted, Hume’s “ History of 
Natural Religion,” a work we do not recollect to have seen. 
Hume’s “ Natural History of Religion,” is probably intended ; 
a title of very different import. ‘But this professor of- Latin 
literature has no claim to originality in his blunders. All the 
mistakes we have now detailed, are faithfully copied from Murphy. 
We might proceed, in this way, through the volume, holding 
up our editor as an historian and antiquary, quite out at elbows at 
second or third hand ; but to bring our remarks to a close within 
tolerable limits, we will confine ourselves to a few passages, which 
will exhibit him more particularly as an interpreter of Tacitus, 
and serve as specimens of his knowledge of the Latin language. 
In the seventy-fourth section of the second book of the iene; 
the words “ preeuntem sacramentum” are explained to mean “ first 
to take the oath.” The note of Barbou, “verba jurisjurandi solennia 
refantem,” gives the right interpretation ; and this note Professor 
illiston had before him. In the fourth section of the fourth 
book, the historian remarks of a letter of Mucianus to the senate, 
after the death of Vitellius, “ ipsa quoque insectatio in Vitellium 
sera et sine libertate.” On these words we have the following 
note ; “ His invectives against Vitellius came too late, and were 
no proof of his ardor in the cause of liberty ; for Vitellius was 
now dead.” ‘“ Libertas,” as may be seen in Forcellini, has often 
the sense of the Greek qajjneie and -signifies “ boldness” or 
“intrepidity ;” and this, from the connexion, of the passage, is 
obviously its meaning here. For, as Barbou says, “ Que enim 
libertas in eo qui mortuum insectatur?” Professor Williston, 
however, in both these passages, has the authority of Murphy ; 
but all other authority, and especially the text, is against him. 
We will now give two examples of explanations of passages, 
which we believe to be entirely original in the present editor. In 
the fifty-seventh section of the first book, Tacitus, speaking of the 
contributions of a part of the Roman army in favor of Vitellius, 
says, they were made, “instinctu, et impetu, et avaritia.” On 
these words, Barbou has this note ; “ Instinctu, nempe aliorum ; 
impetu proprio; avaritia, spe et cupiditate plura, quam donassent, 
recipiendi.” Professor Williston says, ‘ Some did it wmpetu, i. e. 
at the instigation of others; some instinctu, froma natural im- 
pulse ; and some avaritia, with the hope of receiving again more 
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than they had given.” It will be seen, that this is an exact 
translation of Barbou, except that “ instinctu” and “ impetu ” 
are made to change places. Why this is done, does not appear. 
Barbou, who has here given an abridgment of.a note by Frein- 
shemius, is undoubtedly right» ‘That “ instinctus” is used to 
express “the instigation of others,” is evident from the seventieth 
section of this very book, in the phrase “ instinettdecurionum,” 
where there is no ellipsis. In the forty-ninth section of the third 
book, Tacitus details the measures of Antonius to acquire popu- 
larity and influence in the part of the army under his command ; 
and adds, “que seditiosa, et corrumpende discipline, mox in 
predam vertebat.” Professor Williston’s note is; “From the 
pursuit of these measures, which were seditious in their tendency 
and calculated to destroy discipline, he turned his attention to 
plunder.” But the meaning of ‘Tacitus is not, that Antonius 
turned from the pursuit of these measures, but that he turned the 
measures themselves to the purposes of his own avarice. This is 
the import of the note of Barbou, which Professor Williston seems 
to have here attempted to translate, but without understanding it. 
Dotteville, in his French translation, has given the meaning very 
exactly. ‘Antoine profitant de ces dispositions séditieuses et 
propres a corrompre la discipline, s’adonne a piller,” ete. 
e might fill pages, but we forbear. Enough, we think, 
has been said, to convince even the editor himself, that these 
notes, as we remarked in our former notice, are “ a very proper 
accompaniment for the text.” ‘They are called in the title- 
page, “original and compiled.” The original notes, however, 
which make so conspicuous a figure in the title, dwindle, on in- 
spection, to the two commented on above, and some half dozen 
others like them; though, as to the actual parentage of any of 
these, we would speak with due caution, as in a case of no com- 
mon uncertainty. As to the principal commentators on ‘Tacitus, 
we have found no evidence, that Professor Williston has read or 
even seen them. Before he comes to a second edition of his 
work, we would suggest the expediency of his travelling some- 
what beyond the pages of Murphy and Lempriere ; he will find 
a freer air, and a wider horizon. In the mean time, we engage 
to be as prompt in recommending to the public a second edition 
of this work, if properly executed, as we have been in condemn- 
ing the first. Of this edition, we hope we shall not be called 
upon to say any thing more. : 
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The Adventures ofa a Young ‘span in the French and English 
/Armies during the War in Spain and Portugal from 1806 to 
10 1816. Written by Himself es Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & 
I. Lea. 1826. 12mo. pp. 204 


Tuart department of literature which is comprehended under 
the name of fictitious history, although of late origin, is not only 
one of the most prolific, but also one of the most various and 
mutable in its forms. We speak not now of the different schools 
of writing to which the authors belong, nor of the different degrees 
in which nature is copied or the imagination indulged in their 
productions, but mare of the manner in which the incidents 
are arranged. rst works of this kind were a sort of 

“imaginary biography ; they were tissues of extraordinary adven- 
tures, having little connexion with each other, except by means of 
the hero, who was made to appear in them all. Gradually the 
authors of these writings introduced an order and dependence 
into the events of the narrative, a plot running through the whole, 
and a catastrophe, to which each was made to contribute, and in 
which all the difficulties and embarrassments of the story were 
cleared up by some unexpected piece of good fortune, or sunk 
in some final and overwhelming calamity. In this manner a sort 
of epic or dramatic unity of action was perfected, strengthening 
the impression of each separate incident, by an interest borrowed 
from what had preceded it, and an expectation of consequences 
that were to follow. ‘This has been generally looked upon as 
the most perfect form of fictitious narrative, and so far as writers 
have ventured to depart from it, they have been thought to lay 
themselves open to criticism. It will be admitted, however, we 
believe, that this regular concatenation of incidents does not give 
the same pleasure to all. There are persons, and we confess 
ourselves among the number, who, in reading a modern novel, 
have been greatly distressed by this eternal dovetailing of one 
event into another, through several volumes. We are not dis- 
posed to deny, that this artful arrangement creates and keeps up 
an interest in the mind of the reades, but we have sometimes felt 
that it was an unnatural and oppressive one. We have expe- 
rienced a strong sense of weariness without being quite willing to 
desist from the task of perusal; a kind of peev vishness.with- the 
writer for wilfully heaping perplexity upon perplexity, allowing 
no respite or breathing-time to his hero or his reader, but urging 
on both by a steady and irresistible current of events, all tending 
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to a single issue, as if they understood each other, and conspired 
together to produce it. We have been glad, at length, to lay 
down these elaborately constructed narratives, and to refresh our- 
selves with some old-fashioned novel like the “ Fool of Quality,” 
in which the events follow other with much of the same 
loose connexion as in real ; the important and the trivial 
mingled together, and sometimes ending in themgelves, without 
furthering the progress of the story or in any way Influencing the 
catastrophe. 

This artificial order and connexion of the incidents of a novel, 
has, it is true, advantages. It gives an interest to the minor 
circumstances of the narrative, by admitting such only as help 
forward the plot. It leaves a single and, strong impression 
on the mind of the reader. By keeping the personages of 
the story engaged in adventures which bear a near relation to 
each other, it gives scope and opportunity for the delineation of 
character. It detains them, if we may so speak, in one position 
ull we become familiar with them; it makes them sit till their 
portraits are drawn. 

These advantages we are not disposed to undervalue ; indeed 
we freely admit, that the most perfect specimens of fictitious 
history have been produced with their aid, and that, without this 
attention to the unity of the piece, the talents of some of the 
finest writers in this branch of literature could not have been 
exerted with their full effect. For not only does it give, as we 
have already observed, an ampler opportunity for their exercise ; 
but the mind of the author, filled with the plan of his work, which 
is continually growing and perfecting itself under his hands, kindles 
while he writes, just as our own are warmed while we read, and 
becomes conscious of powers and capable of exertions which 
required this extraordinary excitement to call them forth. 

After all, however perfect and excellent in their kind these 
works may be, it is almost certain, that the novels which entertain 
us most, or rather those to the perusal of which we return with 
the greatest pleasure, are written on a different plan. The hopes 
and apprehensions, the constant anxiety, the feverish expectation, 
raised in the mind by the reading of a work of fiction with a 
regular, connected plot, cannot be renewed on a second perusal.: 
The several incidents, the descriptions, the sentiments, the dis- 
closures of character then pass for what they are worth in them- 
selves ; and if the work has nothing but the artificial interest off 
the story to recommend. it, it is read no more. On the other 
hand, a work of fiction which owes little or none of its power of 
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pleasing to the plot, if found entertaining on the first perusal, is 
equally so on the second, and-is placed on our shelves as one of 
the fewto whose pages we recur with delight. This is a distinc- 
tion, however, to which the novel-writers of the present day act 
wisely in not aspiring. ‘The mulgiele of these productions con- 
tinually issuing {rom the press, SHOve on those which preceded 
them, with a rare exceptions, to an oblivion from which there 
is no return. The author has reason to congratulate himself, 
whose work is once read by the majority of readers, and is per- 
mitted to furnish a topic of conversation for the week in which it 
is published. 

The great work of Le Sage is a striking example of the truth 
of these remarks. otwithstanding the offensive nature of some 
portions of “ Gil Blas,” we yet know of no work of fiction which 
possesses so inexhaustible a power of pleasing. ‘The grace and 
ease with which the story is told, the variety of the adventures, 
the knowledge of mankind shown in the work, its playful wit, 
delicate satire, and distinct painting of external manners, win upon 
us more and more at every perusal. Yet it has no regular plot, 
and it is fortunate perhaps that it has none to divert our attention 
from these qualites on the first reading, or to oppress us on the 
second with the stale repetition of contrivances which can no 
longer produce their effect. ‘This celebrated work is a series of 
adventures which bear no relation to each other, except that they 
all happen to the same: individual, and all happen in Spain. ‘The 
scene is successively laid in different provinces of that country ; 
the hero is continually passing from one station of life to another, 
and at every change he is provided with an entirely new set of 
associates, unlike in manners and character to the old, of whom, 
for the most part, we hear no more. Almost any of the adven- 
tures might be retrenched without leaving a visible gap in the 
work; and the story might terminate nearly as well at the end of 
either of the books, as at the end of the last volume. Yet it would 
be difficult to point out a work of fiction which detains us more 
agreeably in the perusal, or to which we recur with greater 
expectation of being amused. ‘Robinson Crusoe,” also, the 
inimitable “ Robinson Crusoe,” the delight of all countries, a 
book for readers of all classes and ages, a book which is put 
into almost as many hands as the Bible, owes nothing of its 
attraction to a regular arrangement of incidents terminating in a 
®egular catastrophe. It is the mere diary of a shipwrecked sailor ; 
. a catalogue of the ingenious methods, by which he contrived to 
alleviate the hardships and guard against the dangers of his situa- 
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island. Some m n novels, also, written in violation of this 
unity of action, which has been thought of so much importance, 
seem to have gained by it more than they have sacrificed. ‘The 
“ Memoirs of Anastasius,” for instance, which is acknowledged 
to be a work of great power, is Written in the biographical manner. 
‘We recollect an instance or two in which the novel has been 
disguised under the shape of a book of travels, and made to derive 
its interest from the novelty of the manners ascribed to the people 
among whom the hero was thrown, and from the accidents of 
voyages and travels, Of this kind is Campbell’s “ Over-land 
Journey to India,” which appeared some twenty years since, 
and which many persons have read with great pleasure,—for it is 
very ingeniously fabricated,—as a genuine book of travels. The 
“Travels of Damberger,” also, though admitted to be a forgery, 
are not an uninteresting one. We wonder, it is true, how the 
supposed traveller could have observed so little ; but we follow 
him in his captivity and his wanderings through the desert, from 
one p:storal tribe to another, with no small share of sympathy. 
Lately some English writers have fallen upon the plan of putting 
the hero of a novel into a war, and letting him, as the learned 
Scriblerus expresses himself, work his way through. They seem 
to have imagined, that such of the events of a campaign as might 
be supposed to pass under the immediate observation of an indi- 
vidual, with a due mixture of his own personal dangers, escapes, 
and other adventures, would form a sufficient basis for an inter- 
esting work of fiction, without any other plot. The author of 
“ Recollections of the Peninsula” was the first who led the way 
in a work: framed upon this plan, and the success of his experi- 
ment showed that he was not mistaken. Several others soon 
followed it, among which we think the one before us as amusing 
as any. This is probably by no means the last of its kind. 
As long as the demand for these works continues, they will not 
be wanting ; a newly discovered country, in which gold is to be 
found, is soon filled with adventurers. While we are writing this, 
we learn, that the “ Adventures of a French Serjeant” is just 
republished in this country. We shall now probably see all the 
events of the late European war, served up, one after another, in 
a similar form, until we are surfeited with battles, siéges, marches, 
burnings, and robberies, and begin to be almost willing to read 
a pastoral. 
The work before us relates the personal adventures of a 
common soldier, a German, who is supposed to have enlisted in 


tion; and it oe he is finally taken from his solitary 
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the armies of the emperor of France, in the year 1806, when 
his native country was the seat of the war.7'rom Germany he 
passes through France into Spain, where rives in 1808, and 


serves in the succeeding campaigns, until taken prisoner by the 
English in 1811, at Almeida, a Portuguese town, while attempt- 
ing, with the rest of the garrison, to cut his way through the 
forces by which it was blockaded. After some hard treatment 
from his captors, finding the life of a prisoner rather uncomfort- 
able, he wisely concludes to change his party, and enters into the 
English service. From Spain he is taken successively to England, 
to Malta, to Sicily, a second time to Spain, and back again to 
Sicily, then to Naples, and finally again to England. Here he 
obtains his discharge, in 1816, after having given neither the 
emperor of France nor the king of Great Britain reason to com- 
plain of his behaviour, since he had divided the ten years of his 
military life impartially and exactly between them. Our readers 
will see that the writer has allowed himself ample ground for the 
collection of materials, in the number of important occurrences, 
which took place during the period and in the countries we have 
mentioned. 

We have called this a work of fiction. It is so, without doubt, 
in a great measure, although we are quite ready to believe, that 
the view which it gives of the life and habits of a common soldier 
is as just as it is curious; and that most of the adventures it 
records have either been witnessed by the author himself, or 
related to him by somebody to whom they had happened. It is 
probably true, that the writer has visited some of the countries he 
describes ; that he has seen somewhat of the life of a camp, and 
observed carefully the manners of the soldiery, and listened atten- 
tively to the recital of their adventures. There is indeed an air 
of verisimilitude about the work, which is almost sufficient, on 
the first perusal, to leave no suspicion of its authenticity. The 
acts of the hero and the accidents of the day are related with 
very great minuteness and simplicity, without the least apparent 
attempt at embellishment. Mingled with the military part of the 
narrative and personal fortunes of the supposed writer, are a great 
many amusingsparticulars relating to the countries he has seen, 
and the mannefs of their inhabitants. It seems very certain to 
us, however, that,no person in the condition of life in which the 
author is supposed+to be placed, could have written such a book. 
Injdescribing countries and places, and in speaking of the events 
of the war, he could not have so entirely avoided all mistakes 
of ignorance. Least of all could he have made such a selection 
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of those incidents of his military life as alone were interesting, 
excluded what was tedious or offensive, and disposed of the 
circumstances according to their relative importance. But, al- 
though it is thus in its general construction a work of fiction, it 
probably does not on this account contain the less proportion of 
truth, and gives a better idea of what a common soldier really is, 
and the sort of life he leads, than if it had really been written 
by one. 

We do not know that the specimens we shall give of the work 
will Jugil ; the good opinion we have expressed of it. It is not 
a wor of great pretension, nor absolutely of great talent; but is 
only just what it professes to be, the plain narrative of an indi- 
vidual, in a humble condition of life. There are no highly wrought 
passages ; there is as little of endeavour after fine writing as there 
is of vulgar‘exaggeration ; and the quiet homely air of the narra- 
tive is not such as to impress the reader very strongly on reading 
a few detached passages. The following picture of military 
hardship is however striking. 


‘“‘ We next marched to Cuenca; but this town was also deserted 
by the enemy, who had retreated into the mountains. 

“ We remained here six days; after which we quitted the main 
road to pursue the enemy’s forces into the mountains, and, if 
possible, to disperse them. “We had brought with us from Madrid 
a very considerable convoy of warlike necessaries of all kinds; but 
as in the country we were about to traverse, there were no roads 
passable for carriages, we were here obliged to leave them behind 
us, together with the military hospital, and only took with us, upon 
mules, what was absolutely necessary, the provisions being divided 
among the soldiers. Among all those whom we left behind us in 
Cuenga, not one was ever again seen ; for shortly after our depar- 
ture, the place was surprised by a corps of Guerillas ; and as the 
protecting force was too weak to make any effectual resistance, 
nearly the whole were inhumanly murdered, and but very few were 
kept as prisoners. 

“The march into the- mountains, which we were now under- 
taking, was a most difficult one. We were very heavily loaded, 
the heat was almost intolerable, and the roads scarcely passable, 
so that we were not able to advance more than from six to eight 
miles a day. We were frequently obliged to carry the guns from 
one rock to another; the cavalry often under the necessity of 
walking for miles together, and leading their horses along the 
narrow paths, ‘The nights were intensely cold, so that at night 
we were nearly frozen, while in the day we could scarcely bear 
the heat. 
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“In this manner the army advanced several days, without any 
particular occurrence. After a toilsome march, we one evening 
reached a few houses, which were immediately taken possession 
of by the staff. The troops encamped, but there was here such a 
scarcity of water, that many a soldier could not procure @ drop 
during the whole night; and provisions were out of the question ; 
the valley was, notwithstanding the privations we suffered, remark- 
ably beautiful, surrounded on all sides as if with a wall, by the 
mountains, and covered with fine trees. The blazing watch-fires 
on the heights presented a magnificent spectacle; the full moon 
shone particularly clear, and nothing broke the silence of the night 
but the voices of the sentinels. This lasted until the réveilléc 
announced the approach of day, and gave notice for our departure. 
But before the column was put in motion, the knapsacks of every 
regiment were opened; the men were only allowed to retain what 
was absolutely necessary, and the remainder was thrown away, in 
order to be able to march with more expedition. 

* Water, which we expected to find plentiful in this mountainous 
region, often failed us; inhabitants were no where to be met with; 
the men were in the field against us, and the women, through fear, 


had fled. As by this means, we found ourselves sole masters of 


the villages, things were frequently not left in the state they should 
have been; a soldier is a bad economist, he often wastes to-day 
what he feels the want of to-morrow. 

“ For several days we wandered in this manner in the mountains, 
without getting a sight of the enemy ; forsaken encampments, torn 
clothing, &c. betrayed the places where they had lately been: but 
we never succeeded in reaching them, and began to suspect that 
the Spaniards uever meant to make a stand; when quite unex- 
pectedly we fell in with a corps of upwards of five thousand men. 
Without discipline, but full of courage, they attacked us, and suc- 
ceeded in causing some little disorder ; soon, however, order was 
restored, and the enemy received such a well-directed fire, as 
deprived them of all inclination for a second attack. They quitted 
the field in confusion, and many prisoners were made; but, upon 
their promise to return home and live peaceably, they were set at 
liberty. As readily as these prisoners made this promise, as little 
did they intend to perform it, and only waited our departure, 
to return again to their comrades. From this time there were 
daily and hourly skirmishes; the light-armed Spaniards, who 
understood the art of mountain warfare much better than we had 
expected, annoyed us incessantly on all sides; but they never made 
a stand against us in masses, as they well knew our superiority in 
the field. ‘he prisoners whom they took from us were put to death 
in torments} we often found these unfortunate beings mangled in 
a shocking manner. We met with some of our comrades, whose 
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hands and feet they had not chopped off, but had actually separated 
them at the joints with their knives; others had their tongues cut 
out ; others had been hung up to the trees by the feet, and roasted 
to death ; and others m@tilated in a manner too horrible to describe. 

“These spectacles inflamed the rage of our soldiers; they 
thought themselves justified, and even bound to retaliate: and in 
this manner ferocity increased on both sides, although, perhaps, 
forbearance on our parts, would have tended to humanize our 
opponents. The Spaniards were certainly, in the first instance, 
oppressed by-the French, and thus considered themselves justified 
in their cruelties ; an opinion arising entirely from the revengeful 
nature of the Spaniards, for at first, the French had not conducted 
themselves worse than in Germany, and yet such scenes were never 
heard of there. 

“At last, at a short distance from Valencia, we came to a general 
engagement The position of the Spaniards was extremely advan- 
tageous, as we had several well defended passes to force before we 
reached their line, the flanks of which rested upon the mountains, 
and the plain in their front was intersected by ditches, rising 
ground, and obstacles of various kinds. The enemy was far supe- 
rior in numbers to us, having more than twenty thousand, while 
we had scarcely fourteen thousand men, among which were a 
number of sick and a corps of cavalry, which, owing to the nature 
of the ground was unable to act ; besides which, we were obliged 
to leave a detachment in reserve to protect the baggage. 

“ A single attack sufficed to put us in possession of the defiles ; 
the-guns were taken, and the occupiers driven before us. I must 
allow, however, that we lost a number of men, and had a great 
many wounded. These unfortunates were most to be pitied, for 
they all perished either through mortification, occasioned by the 
great heat and want of proper attendance, or a still more horrible 
fate awaited them at the hands of our cruel enemies; for as we 


had no means of conveyance, wé were obliged to leave them be- 
hind us.” pp. 79—83. 


At Valencia the soldiers indemnified themselves for these 
privations and this compulsory abstinence. 

“We now marched direct upon Valencia; and from this time 
no ,house was spared, the property of the owners remained no 
where unmolested—even the churches were plundered, although a 
strict order to the contrary was issued, and several soldiers, taken 
in the fact, were shot. The utmost severity proved of no avail ; 
the thirst after money overcame all fear of punishment among the 
French soldiery. Numbers separated themselves from the corps, 
and ravaged the vicinity upon their own account ; stole mules, and 
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loaded them with the plunder; others, who could find no mules, 
returned bending under the weight of the burdens they carried upon 
their backs. Of course all soldiers did not act in this way, though 
many did, and these usually kept themselves between the rear guard 
and the main body, where they could plunder safely and andis- 
turbed ; for at this time there was no leisure to arrest them ; some 
who suffered themselves to be caught, were punished, but these 
were not many. The officers themselves took advantage of any 
good opportunity, without thinking it any disgrace ; the surgeons, 
in particular, were not to be surpassed in this trade: instead of 
attending to the sick and wounded, they were intent only upon 
filling their own pockets. Upon entering the houses, the first 
operation was always to break open the wine-cellars: holes were 
shot in the casks; but after each man had taken what he wanted, 
they were never stopped again. If one sort was not approved of, 
two, three, and very often all the casks in the cellar wege tried. In 
a cellar belonging to a convent, containing at least fifty hogsheads, 
I once saw some soldiers belonging to the thirty-fourth regiment 
fire into every cask, and the wine ran out so abundantly, that some 
drunken gendarmes were actually swimming in it. This mischief 
was not always done wantonly, but frequently occasioned by care- 
lessness and want of thought. The immoderate use of strong wine, 
and meat without any bread, gave rise to dangerous disorders, 
which carried off numbers of the men.” pp. & 


One reflection is continually occurring to our minds while 
reading this volume. We allude to the influence of a military 
life upon the morals of the common soldiers, The hero of the 
work before us is represented as being good-natured, well- 
disposed, and somewhat better behaved than his comrades; but 
really we cannot say much in favor of his morality. He does 
not hesitate to tell a falsehood upon occasion; he steals when he 
has an opportunity ; drinks all the wine he can purchase with his 
wages or can get by robbing cellars in Spain and Sicily ; spends 
all his earnings for beer in England; and in the actions in which 
he is engaged, falls to plundering as soon as the business of cutting 
throats is over. He takes care, however, not to violate the rules 
of discipline established in the army when there is a pretty strong 
probability of being detected; but when his ingenuity fails to 
screen his offence, he submits to his punishment quietly and as 
a matter of course. A school like this, and the force of such 
examples, must produce an admirable state of morals, and a dis-. 
banded army must turn upon society a class of worthies wonder- 
fully fitted to promote good order and sobriety. Fearless from 
the very nature of their profession, accustomed to inflict pain and 
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death, and thus hardened against sympathy, careless of the rights 
of others, and habituated to enjoy the present without regard 
to the future; these men, when set loose from the restraints of 
military discipline, are too well qualified for the most disgusting 
debauchery, and the most desperate wickedness. The following 
trick, in which the supposed author was a principal actor, is 


quite harmless in comparison with some others related of his 
comrades. 


“Once, when we were lying in cantonment in Medina del Rio 
Seco, our company alone reconnoitred the neighbourhood, owing 
to some traces of Guerillas having been seen ; among other places, 
we visited Villa Alba, a town which I have already mentioned, and 
where we were tolerably well known. The country is here very 
fertile, grows a good deal of corn, but not much wine. It is sur- 
rounded bya wall, which, in former times, may havé served as a 
defence, but it is now quite in ruins and of no use. The whole of 
the troops were lodged in the town-hall, in order to be together in 
case of any surprise. Sentinels were posted, and it fell to my lot 
to be detached to one of the gates. My guard consisted of four 
men, among them some of our most noted wine-drinkers, particu- 
larly one named Thiele, a native of Paderborn, who would risk 
every thing for the sake of wine. We were sitting very still round 
the blazing watch-fire, until at last Thiele broke the silence, utter- 
ing some rattling oaths before he began his discourse ; ‘ What is 
the use of our sitting here thirsty and cold?’ said he (we had as 
yet received no wine, because the alcalde of the place had not sent 
m any, under the pretence that there was none at hand, and that 
he was obliged to send for some from a neighbouring village). 
‘Come, let us go and make a few visits, the cellars are not there 
for nothing ; these rascally peasants have no doubt wine in abun- 
dance.’ Tf did not much like it, although I wished for a glass my- 
self; at last thirst overcame duty, and I consented. 

“Thiele ran in all haste to the cellars, and endeavoured to open 
one of the doors, but found this would be a matter of difficulty, and 
occasion some noise, which he did not think advisable ; he then 
tried several others, but found them all alike. 

“He came back quite discontented, and related what had 
occurred, and we now consulted what was to be done. ‘I ’ll tell 
you what!’ said Thiele, who had always a remedy at hand; ‘ by 
means of our belts, one of us shall be let down into the cellar, and 
then what Providence and the cellar affords, shall be drawn up.’ 
No one, however, would make up his mind to go down the shaft in 
this manner, until at last Thiele began ; ‘ You cowards, you would 
all willingly drink, but will run no risk for it; if no one else has 
courage enough, I have. Come along.’ Thiele now set off with 
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two others, I and the sentry remained behind; but I did not feel 
myself very comfortable while they were absent, fearing some 
accident—either the officer on duty might be going his rounds, 
and visit our post, or we might be attacked. However, neither of 
these things happened, and in about half an hour the three fellows 
came back with a pelecho, or skin of wine. These are made use 
of almost alt over Spain, and are made of goat-skins, with the 
hair turned inside ; they also brought with them some bread and 
salted meat. 

“We were now merry and cheerful, and enjoyed ourselves. As 
we were sitting comfortably over the fire, and helping ourselves 
pretty freely to the wine, Thiele began thus; ‘Only think, my lads, 
what happened to me! When they were letting me down the hole 
into the cellar, and I had nearly reached the bottom, one of the 
buckles broke, and I came quicker to the bottom than I wished. 
When I had recovered myself a little, I took out my flint and steel 
and struck a light. to see what the cellar would afford; looked 
about, first of all, for my schako, which had reached the ground 
sooner than I did; I soon found this, under an empty cask, but 
the pompon was wanting ; and in spite of all my endeavours, I was 
not able to find it. My comrades were anxious to know what booty 
I had met with, and kept calling impatiently at the hole, until at 
last I answered their questions with this sack, which they drew up, 
and vou see here.’ 

“ The circumstance appeared to me rather serious. Supposing, 
for instance, the owner, on the following day, should find the 
pompon, he could easily make a complaint to the captain; who, 
although he was a very worthy man, never suffered mercy to 
precede his sense of duty, if he caught any one in the fact. We 
consulted about it, and it was resolved to let some more of our 
comrades into the secret, upon whom we could rely that they 
would not betray us, in case the thing should turn out as we 
feared. _ Before day-break every thing suspicious was put aside, 
and the wine was hid in an empty stable under some straw. At 
last the guard was relieved, and we returned to our quarters in the 
town-hall. We went to work directly ; our comrades were willing 
to assist us; and half a dozen pompons were hidden away without 
any notice being taken. In the afternoon (it was the first day of 
Christmas) the captain came to the company, and asked, in a 
careless manner; ‘ Have any of you lost a pompon’?’ No one 
gave any answer. ‘It is very odd,’ said he; ‘a peasant. brought 
me one yesterday, which he said he found upon the road we passed. 
We were all still silent. ‘Serjeant-Major,’ said he, ‘let the men be 
drawn out, and ascertain which rascal this pompon belongs to; 
when you have found him, put him immediately under arrest.’ 
The company turped out, but, upon inspection, there was not one 
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but half a dozen wanting. Questions were now asked. One had 
his broken off; another had lost his; another had his shot off; one 
had lost his in this, another in that manner. Thiele was also 
questioned, but replied very innocently; ‘Oh, I don’t know how 
long it is since mine has been gone!’ The captain did not seem 
to believe him; however he was obliged to be silent. 

“Tt was Christmas-day, and we had been promised a double 
allowance of wine; but he now said that we should, as a punish- 
ment, have none at all. The whole company murmured at this; 
and it was unanimously agreed, that the captain had no right to 
deprive the men of what had been allowed them by the emperor 
and the government ; upon this the order was rescinded, and we 
obtained our rations. We remained here a few days longer, and 
visited the stable every evening, until the sack was emptied, almost 
without our being aware of it. 

“On the fourth day we went on again. During the march, the 
captain, who had no dislike to wine, called to his servant to bring 
him some. The man brought it, telling him, at the same time, 
that his whole store consisted in that single glass. The captain 
regretted this, and blamed the servant for his want of attention. 
Upon this, Thiele, who was very near, presented himself before 
the captain, and offered him a glass of his wine. 

««« Let us see, my lad, is it good ?’ 

“¢ Taste it, and convince yourself, captain.’ 

After he had drank, he asked him where he had got the wine. 

*¢¢ At Villa Alba,’ was the answer. 

“«T was not able to get such a good glass of wine there. Did 
you buy it?’ 

“* Ves,’ said Thiele, ‘ and I was very near paying a high price 
for it.’ 

«Well, give me another glass; I will recompense you for it.’ 

“* A bargain,’ said Thiele; ‘you can do this immediately, if 
you will.’ 

*** How so?’ said the captain. 

*«*Qh, give me my pompon back again; that will be a sufficient 
recompense.’ 

“* Rascal!’ said the captain; ‘I thought, at the time, that you, 
and no one else, was the wine-stealer. Here it is,’ added he, 
taking it out of his holsters; ‘ but had I known this in Villa Alba, 
you should have paid for it by fifteen days’ arrest upon bread and 
water.’ 


“<«T took good care of that,’ said Thiele.” — pp. 124—128. 


From the following passage, we should judge that patent 
thrashing-machines and patent winnowing-machines are not quite 
so common in Spain as in this country. What the Spanish con- 
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trivances for these purposes want in ingenuity, they probably 
make up in antiquity, and these methods may have been delivered 
down from those who inhabited the country before the conquest 
of Spain by the Romans. 


“In the corn districts of Spain, there being so little timber that 
the farmers are not able to build barns, there is near every village 
a fixed spot for erecting stacks. As soon as the harvest is over, 
the thrashing begins, which is performed in a very simple, but very 
expeditious manner. Every peasant has, in the general thrashing- 
place, a round space appropriated to himself. Around this the 
corn which is to be thrashed is placed; to a stake fixed in the 
centre, an ox or a mule is fastened by a rope, long enough to allow 
the animal to perform a tolerable circle. The beast, whose eyes 
are covered, draws after him a kind of harrow, about four feet 
long, and two wide, under which a number of flint stones are fixed. 
Without being driven, the animal goes round and round the circle, 
and the harrow rubs out the corn. In order to make the harrow 
still more heavy, one or more men or women usually seat them- 
selves upon it; and, without troubling themselves at all about the 
animal, sleep, smoke, or amuse themselves in various ways. When 
the beast is tired, he stops, and another is put in his place. The 
corn being in this manner rubbed out of the ears, they wait tili the 
wind rises, when, by throwing it up in the air, the wind carries away 
the chaff, and separates it from the corn, which, being heavier, 
falls immediately to the ground. As long as this work lasts, the 
whole family is generally, day and night, on the spot. The straw 
is then put into nets made of esparto, and the corn put into baskets, 
and carried home; in three or four weeks the whole business is 
usually concluded. One would suppose, that by this means the 
corn would be a good deal mingled with sand; but I never found 
this to be the case.” pp. 119, 120. 





Edinburgh Review. No. LXXXVI. Article I. Thoughts on 
Banking. 1825. 

THe recent commercial calamities in Great Britain have 
awakened the attention of political economists, who have made 
various, and generally unsuccessful attempts to investigate the 
causes which led to such unfortunate consequences. Different 
and plausible reasons have been alternately assigned and refuted, 
until at length public opinion has settled in the conviction, that a 
spirit of undue speculation was the true source of all the late 
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disasters. The most prominent evil arising from overtrading, and 
one indeed without which it could not exist, is the too extended 
issues of the banks and private bankers; too much money was 
thrown into circulation, the channel overflowed, and the notes 
were returned on the bankers faster than they could redeem them. 
The consequence was the failure of an unexampled number of 
houses, and a degree of distress, the history of which our readers 
are already acquainted with. ‘That we also are subject to similar 
revulsions, under the present order of things, cannot be denied. 
The spirit of ‘speculation may show itself, nay it has already 
shown itself in one or two of the principal cities in the United 
States ; and the only efficient curb, namely, a limit to excessive 
bank issues, being wanting, the most serious consequences have 
ensued. The public have, in several instances, lost large sums 
by the failure of banks, and a degree of suspicion attaches itself 
to most of the bank paper now in circulation; indeed it may be 
safely assumed, that nothing but the necessity of some circulating 
medium induces the public to receive bank notes at all. In the 
city of New York, in particular, violent derangements in the cur- 
rency have lately taken place; the failure of several neighbouring 
institutions, whose notes were in extensive circulation there, has 
caused the greatest distress; and a general desire seems to exist, 
that some radical change should be adopted, by which security 
may be afforded from these evils. A measure to this effect, we 
now propose to lay before our readers; its general outlines are 
to be found in the number of the “ Edinburgh Review” men- 
tioned at the head of this article; the same ideas had been, how- 
ever, long before suggested to us by one of the ablest financiers 
in this country, and we now take the liberty of applying them to 
our present purpose. 

It would be difficult to trace, with any certainty, the degrees of 
of confidence which has been reposed in bank paper ; nor is it 
necessary ; it is enough to know, that at present an excess of 
confidence has thrown too much power into the hands of the 
directors,* which has been, accordingly, in many cases, grossly 
abused. What the “ Edinburgh Review” says of the governors 
of the Bank of England, may without offence be predicated of the 
gentlemen who are, or may be, directors of our own institutions, 
namely, that they will consult their own interest in preference 
to that of the public, when they are in opposition. ‘This is a 





*The word, directors, is used throughout this article in reference to those who 
have the management of the concerns of the bank, whether technically called 
directors or not. 
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a of human nature; and, however disagreeable to our 
eelings, its influence ought always to. be expected, where such 
opposition may exist; and such checks should be placed upon 
it as to prevent its effects, as far as may be. It will shortly be 
seen how far the interest of the director differs from that of 
the public. 

In most parts of the United States, and at all events in those to 
which these remarks are meant to apply, banks are incorporated, 
and go into operation in the following manner. The act of the 
legislature specifies, that “ A, B, and C, the future directors, having 
applied for a charter for a bank, with a capital of one million,” &c. 
(more or less, as the case may be), “therefore it is granted,” &c. 
Now it not unfrequently happens, that, at the very commencement 
of their proceedings on the payment of the first instalment, sore 
fraud takes place. We have now before us legal evidence, that 
a certain bank, the charter of which required the instalments to 
be paid in specie, complied with the letter of the law, but lent 
the money instantly back to the subscriber, and received his note 
in exchange for it. Let us suppose, however, that the capital is 
bond fide paid in, and the bank commences its operations, the 
directors have now a chance of appropriating nearly the whole 
capital to themselves; we do not mean, by this, that they actually 
commit a fraud in so doing, but that they may borrow this capital 
for years together, and yet the bank may apparently perform its 
functions well. But, unfortunately, there is a chance that it may 
not. The mere possibility of such a misapplication, therefore, 
should be provided against, as we shall show presently may be 
easily done. We will here descend a little into the details of the 
business of banking, for the purpose of making ourselves better 
understood. When a person, who holds the promissory note of 
another in good credit, but due at a future day, desires to procure 
cash for it, he offers it to the bank to be discounted ; that is, he 
pays the interest for the time the note has to run, and receives the 
paper of the bank, payable at sight, in exchange. If the bank is 
in good credit, their notes answer the same purpose as specie, 
and he pays the money out as he has occasion to use it; it thus 
becomes absorbed in the circulation, and remains a longer or 
shorter time, as may happen, before the bank is called on to 
redeem it. Should the promissory note have fallen due, and 
payment have been made first, that will form a fund to redeem 
the bank paper ; but if it is presented previously, and the bank is 
not otherwise prepared, the promissory note may, on ordinary 
occasions, be sold in the market, and the bank paper redeemed 
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with the proceeds; practically banks have generally a sufficient 
amount, in deposites of money by individuals for safe keeping, to 
meet these exigencies. It may be here observed, that this is the 
only regular mode of issuing notes. If a bank resorts to any 
other, it is acting out of its legitimate sphere. It is evident, then, 
that there exist two distinct funds for the redemption of the paper 
of the bank. The one is the securities held by the bank in the 
form of promissory notes, which must necessarily exceed, by the 
amount of interest, the sum total of bank paper for which they 
were exchanged ; and the other, the capital of the bank. Since, 
therefore, there exists a fund independently of the capital, which, in 
practice, is the one out of which the notes are actually redeemed 
and the business of the bank carried forward, it is clear, that the 
directors may appropriate to themselves a large portion of the 
capital without detection, and, perhaps, without any mischievous 
consequences, so long as the other affairs of the institution con- 
tinue prosperous. But whenever a panic, like that in England, 
shall spread itself over the country,—and we have no security 
from it for a single day,—then the difficulties commence; the 
commercial paper held by the bank, however good, cannot be 
sold, on such occasions, even at a sacrifice ; the deposites are 
all withdrawn, and nothing remains for the redemption of their 
paper but the capital of the bank, and that is in the hands of 
those who, however wealthy, are not able to withdraw it instantly 
from the enterprises in which it is invested ; for we cannot sup- 
that they borrowed the money to keep it lying by them idle. 
he bank, therefore, possessing no available funds, must stop 
payment. We have said, when a general panic occurs, such 
must be the result; but, unfortunately, experience teaches us, 
that banks may, and do, fail without any panic or any extraor- 
dinary demands being made upon them. ‘The legislatures of 
New York, New Jersey, and perhaps of other states, have 
occasionally required banks to imvest their capital, or a large 
portion of it, in some enterprise. Capital, however, sunk in dry 
docks, canals, railways, &c. is evidently in the same predicament 
as that lent to individuals,—it is not available at the time when 
wanted, and a bank which has nothing to offer the note-holder 
but a portion of these investments, will be in no better situation 
than the banks above described. 
We have now pointed out the evil, and next proceed to recom- 
mend the remedy ; and we have the satisfaction of believing, that 
a proper exercise of it will effect a certain and radical cure. 
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1. The legislature will appoint a proper number of com- 
missioners, say three or five, responsible men, whose duty it 
shall be to perform certain acts, which will be stated below. 

2. Let every bank,* company, and banker, issuing notes, 
such as are now usually understood by the term, bank-notes, be 
required to deposite in the hands of the above named com- 
missioners, to be held by them and in their name, as trustees, 
such stock, as shall be designated by law, to the full amount of 
the notes to be issued; for which the commissioners shall issue 
paper with an appropriate stamp, on which alone the notes shall 
be printed. New stamps may also be exchanged for old ones, 
at the request of the bank. 

3. Let this stock be by law freed from all charges, except the 
redemption of the stamps aforesaid. 

4. The stamps might be subjected to a small seignorage or 
duty, sufficient to cover the charges incident to their issue. 

5. The stock put into the commissioners’ hands ought to be 
the best possible, such as United States, State, and perhaps Erie 
Canal stock. 

6. The interest accruing on this stock should be paid at stated 
periods by the commissioners, into the bank, and form part of 
the dividends to the stockholders. 

7. Proper means should be devised to prevent the transfer of 
blank stamps. 

8. When a banker proposes to close his business, he should 
be obliged to make his intention public, for a period and in a 
manner to be specified by law, that his notes may be returned 
for redemption ; after which the commissioners should be directed 
to return the surplus stock, if any, to the owner, leaving him 
always personally responsible for the payment of any notes that 
may be thereafter presented. 

9. Proper laws might be passed to prevent the circulation of 
any other species of paper. 

10. On proper proof of a banker’s refusing to redeem his notes 
at sight, a commission of bankruptcy should instantly be granted, 
the stock sold, and a person appointed to redeem his paper with 
the proceeds, at his own counter. 





* How far the vested rights of the present incorporated banks will interfere with 
this proposition, we leave for counsel to settle. If they cannot be obliged to come 
into the measure by force, let private banking be permitted on these terms, and the 
old banks would find themselves compelled, ex necessitate, to yield, or have the 
circulation of their paper put an end to. After all, it will perhaps be advisable to 
adopt the plan by degrees; a sudden demand for stock to the whole amount of the 
currency, would raise it to a most oppressive price, and in fact prevent the purchase. 
All that is necessary would be, not to renew the existing charters after they expire. 
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A few explanatory remarks upon each of these provisions will 
not be deemed irrelevant. 

1. As the duty of the commissioners involves a high degree of 
responsibility, and as their department is the only one which can 
involve a breach of trust, it is highly desirable that such men 
should be appointed and their duties so graduated, as to place 
them beyond the possibility of suspicion. 

2. The propriety of making the commissioners sole, or perhaps 
joint trustees of the stock, is too obvious to insist upon, The 
stamp will designate the amount of the note to be printed upon it. 
As the notes wear out and are returned to the bank, there is no 
objection to their being exchanged by the commissioners for new 
ones to the same amount. 

3. This deposite ought certainly to be sacredly appropriated 
to the end designed, and no insolvency nor fraud of the banker 
ought to make it liable for any other debt than that of the note- 
holders. 

4. A small tax, properly graduated to notes of different 
denominations, would pay the commissioners’ fees and other 
incidental expenses. 

5. As the safety of the note-holders, that is, the public, depends 
upon the goodness of the stock, it is a material point that such be 
selected as gives assurance of perfect security. The policy of 
the United States in imposing enormous taxes on imports, has 
placed a fund in the hands of the general government, of which 
perhaps no better use could be made than to pay off the national 
debt, otherwise United States stock would form an excellent and 
secure fund for the above purpose ; it is presumed, that, at the 
— time, a sufficient quantity could not be procured ; it will 

e for the wisdom of the legislature to point out such other stocks, 
perhaps those of neighbouring states, as may be considered as 
offering the highest degree of security. When stock, like that of 
the United States six per cent., is permanently above: par, the 
question is left open for consideration, whether the commissioners 
might not receive it at its average price, and allow stamps for the 
same, requiring, on any fall in price, an immediate additional 
deposite. 

6. Five per cent. per annum appears to be at present the 
current rate of interest on the best securities. This, in addition 
to the profits on the regular business of the banks, would form a 
fund to pay the stockholder of the present incorporated institu- 
tions, ok would, in all probability, enable the banks to pay larger 
dividends than at present. 
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7. The necessity of this provision will be made obvious by the 
following case. A deposites one hundred shares of stock, and 
draws stamps to the amount of ten thousand dollars, the value of 
the deposite. A then employs B to make a deposite and draught 
to the same amount; and A fills them up in his own name. B 
closes business, and, after the stipulated time expires, withdraws 
his stock from the commissioners’ hands, no notes appearing to 
be redeemed. A fails, and his deposite manifestly is able to 
redeem but half his paper in circulation. ‘To prevent this and 
similar frauds, in addition to the government stamp, the paper 
should designate to whom it is issued, before it leaves the hands 
of the commissioners. 

8. Paper affording such security, will in al' probability be 
extensively circulated; the notice ought, therefore, to he co- 
extensive, and full time allowed for it to be returned. It would, 
however, seldom happen, that a banker could be called on to 
redeem all the notes he has issued; various casualties will have 
destroyed a portion of them, and he could not, of course, return 
them to the commissioners. Under these circumstances, the stock 
must remain forever in their hands, unless, after a fair interval of 
time from the closing of the business, they be allowed to return 
it to the original owner, who might be required to give bonds for 
the redemption of any of his paper, which might be thereafter 
presented for payment. : 

9. We apprehend, a priori, that laws restraining the circulation 
of unstamped paper would be superfluous ; the public would not 
willingly take doubtful paper when good might be had. It does 
not appear, however, that there are any objections to a law pro- 
hibiting the issue of such paper. 

10. The proceedings stated in number 10, ought to take place 
instanter; the note-holder ought never to be delayed a moment 
longer than is necessary. Three days, it is presumed, would be 
amply sufficient for the whole. 

t will be proper to notice here one or two further advantages, 
which may have, perhaps, already presented themselves to the 
mind of the intelligent reader. in the first place, the necessity 
of granting charters, and consuming the time of the legislature in 
useless discussions as to their propriety, will be wholly avoided ; 
for every benefit that can be expected from charters, is here 
guarantied. None but men of great wealth will undertake a 
business, which can only be profitable as it is extensive, both in 
respect to the time and amount, two conditions sufficient to deter 
all speculators and jobbers. In the next place this measure is 
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calculated in various ways to prevent over-issues; in addition to 
the obligation to redeem their paper, at sight, with gold or silver, 
which has not been found singly to be an entire protection, the 
necessity of depositing more stock, and purchasing more stamps, 
will have a most salutary effect. Banks heretofore could issue 
their paper, and if returned, no loss was sustained ; but, in the 
measure proposed, the case assumes a different aspect; men 
are extremely sharp-sighted when their own interest is concerned, 
and it is certain that they would make a very accurate calculation 
of the effectiveness of the demand before they incurred further 
expense. Any excess of paper would be followed by a depre- 
ciation of the value of the currency. This turns the nominal 
exchange against us, and an exportation of specie immediately 
follows. Every attempt, therefore, at over-issues causes a drain 
of the precious metals; an evil the banks will not voluntarily incur. 

We have now gone over the most material points involved in 
the proposed measure for placing the circulating medium on a 
secure basis. We have enumerated such of the advantages as 
appear likely to result from its adoption, and we have made 
provision for every difficulty which has occurred to us. Still it is 
possible that we may have overlooked some cardinal objections ; 
if so, as our object is only the good of the public, we shall certainly 
be glad to see them pointed out. One of the most natural, and, 
at first sight, perhaps the most plausible, will be, that this measure 
interferes with the freedom of trade. None can be more un- 
yielding advocates for the unrestricted exercise of industry than 
ourselves ; but we conceive, that the government is fully justified 
in regulating the circulating medium, when it consists of coin, by 
fixing a stamp signifying its quality and denomination. Why then 
should it not, when paper is substituted for coin, affix a similar 
stamp? It is true, that, in case of coin, government does not affix 
a value to the piece stamped ; but neither does it in the proposed 
case of paper. In the one case it pledges itself that the coin is 
a of certain weight and fineness; in the other, that valid — 
is given for its redemption. ‘The two cases are exactly parallel. 
Whatever objections can be urged against interference in the one 
case, are applicable to the other. 
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Reports on Canals, Railways, Roads, and other Subjects, made 
to the “ Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Internal 
Improvement.” By Wruttam Srrickiann, Architect and 
Engineer, while engaged in the Service of the Society. With 
plates. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 1826. fol. 


pp- 52. 


Tue work before us is the result of the mission of the author 
to England, in the service of a society formed by a small number 
of public-spirited persons in the city of Philadelphia. Mr. Strick- 
land,—who is well known to the public by several magnificent 
public edifices, of which he has been the architect, and _particu- 
jarly by the “Bank of the United States,”—was peculiarly 
qualified, by his previous attainments, to derive advantage from 
his European tour. It is in this department of the useful, as in 
the fine arts, true, that, although nature furnishes all men alike 
with eyes, the faculty of using them to advantage is only to be 
acquired by diligent study and assiduous cultivation; and thus, 
what the uninformed would pass over as useless or unimportant, 
forcibly attracts the attention of the initiated. Hence we find 
his views to have been immediately directed to objects the most 
important in their bearing upon the prosperity of this country. It 
was wise in the Society to choose England as the country to 
which his mission was directed. Of its public works much less 
is known through the medium of books than of those of France ; 
of which indeed little remains to be learned by a local examina- 
tion, in consequence of the masterly works on civil engineering 
that have issued from the press of that nation, which has liberally 
opened the riches of its science and arts to the use of the 
whole world. In England, on the contrary, such works are 
very rare, and if we except the reports of Smeaton, and the 
official documents presented to parliament or printed by order of 
its committees, no information of any great importance can be 
acquired but by a personal visit. ‘The public works of England, 
too, are preeminent for the care and skill with which they are 
constructed ; and if, in novel cases, they offer less of science than 
those of France, yet they are, in most instances, finer specimens 
of practical skill. It is an observation often repeated, and in 
some degree founded upon fact, that advantageous applications 
of science to the arts originate most frequently in France, while 
the practical benefit is generally first derived from them by 
England. 
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The canals of England do not date back to a period much 
earlier than the middle of the last century ; at this time, the 
inland navigation of the Low Countries and of Italy had reached 
its acme, and that of France attained a high degree of perfection ; 
but such has been the progress of this branch of engineering in 
England, that she now ranks before all other countries in the num- 
ber, the extent, and the importance of her canals. It is to one 
enterprising individual, and one gifted genius, that she is indebted 
for these numerous and important channels of communication, 
which, like veins and arteries, circulate wealth through almost 
every district. ‘The example set by the Duke of Bridgewater, 
and the models furnished by Brindley, have been the incitement 
and the pattern of all subsequent enterprises. Yet the latter, 
for a long time, was considered as a visionary projector, and the 
friends of the former applied for a commission of lunacy to prevent 
him from dissipating his property, in what they called wild and 
extravagant schemes. 

Whether it was in consequence of the previous experience of 
France, when numerous errors were rectified by the skill of the 
great Vauban, or from the genius and resources of Brindley, his 
canals were more perfect than any previous ones, and, with those 
since constructed by Rennie and Telford, form by far the most 
valuable objects of study that exist, to persons who pursue this 
branch of the art. ‘To us they are particularly interesting on this 
account, as much, very much, remains to be done, before our 
canals even of the highest fame can approach to a comparison, in 

int of scientific research or practical skill, with those of Europe. 

‘he great canal of New York is unluckily received as a model for 
all the numerous enterprises of a similar nature, in actual execu- 
tion, or projected, throughout the Union. Now, while we must 
admire the genius that saw the advantages it would afford to the 
State, and that pressed the undertaking in defiance of popular 
clamor and the risk of political defeat, yet no person competent to 
judge can view it, without at once perceiving how much remains to 
be done before it can be considered as finished, or so permanent 
as to need no more than ordinary repairs. The principal engineers 
employed in its construction are not to be blamed for this; it is 
owing to'the circumstances under which they were compelled to 
act. It was, in the first instance, extremely. important, that an 
experiment should be made to satisfy the public in relation to the 
general practicability, and the correctness of the estimates. The 
haste which this purpose demanded, left no room for a careful 
exertion of mechanical skill. Moreover, works in masonry were 
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to be erected of a nature entirely unknown in the country, and in 
the rapid extension of the canal it became necessary to intrust the 
detail to persons unqualified for their task ; and, finally, all these 
difficulties were enhanced and multiplied by a revulsion of politi- 
cal feeling, which pressed with excessive impatience for the com- 
pletion of a work it had hitherto opposed. If, however, no blame 
can be attached to the better class of the engineers employed, 
and if we must even allow them a very high degree of merit, 
when we consider the circumstances in which they were placed, 
we must on the other hand be permitted to state our impression, 
that the fact of having served upon the New York canals, in a 
subordinate situation, ought not to be considered as the essential 
recommendation of an engineer, as in many parts of the country 
it is. So far from this, we believe we may safely say, that when 
no other prerequisites of education are found, when the individual 
could not from his position become acquainted with the reasons 
that compelled to the adoption of temporary and imperfect expe- 
dients, nor could be intrusted with the fact of their inadequacy, 
experience gained upon the New York Canal is rather a detri- 
ment than an advantage. We would urge this with the more 
force, as persons of this character hold up that canal as the model 
of all that is perfect ; and instead of attempting to surpass it, by 
the aid of knowledge collected from other sources, are content to 
copy all its parts, without discrimination between those which are, 
and those which are not worthy of imitation. The Society which 
employed Mr. Strickland, seems to have been aware of this, 
and it is evident from several passages in his work, that he also 
felt it; but he has, with very proper feelings, refrained from 
expressing his opinion. We have no such motives for silence, 
and may therefore freely state, that, so far as we have viewed the 
New York Canal, it is without any system of counter-ditches, 
drains, and culverts to interrupt the muddy wash of the higher 
grounds; that no precautions are taken in respect to the purity 
of the water that is admitted; that, from these two causes com- 
bined, it is annually necessary to permit the whole of the water of 
the canal to be discharged, in order to clear out its bed; that the 
waste of water by leakage, at the locks and through the banks, 
is unprecedented, and could only have been supplied by a com- 
bination of the most favorable circumstances; and that many of 
the locks and other structures in masonry, have been less durable 
than if they had been built even of wood. 

There is one subject connected with the canals of England, 
on which we could have wished that Mr. Strickland had given. 
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us information. We refer to the use of the inclined plane, in 
cases where locks are not applicable. We are informed, that, 
on the Lancaster and Liverpool Canal, there is one adapted 
to the passage of boats of sixty tons’ burthen. If this be really 
successful, it would have been of immense importance to his 
constituents, to be informed of it; for the line directly traversing 
Pennsylvania is certainly impracticable for a canal that does not 
make some such expedient the basis of its design. This subject 
is now of so much the more importance, as we understand from 
good authority, that the inclined plane erected upon the Morris 
Canal, in New Jersey, is a palpable failure ; although that fact is 
cautiously concealed, by those who are interested in not allowing 
it to be known, that the incapacity, with which the canal concerns 
of that company have been conducted, is not less gross than the 
mismanagement of its fiscal interests, which has become the matter 
of a public prosecution.* 

In connexion with the canals of England our author speaks of 
their wet docks; but, although these, particularly that recently 
built at Liverpool, are superior to any in the world, if we except 
the beautiful structures erected by the skill of General Bomard 
at Antwerp, we feel no interest in speaking of them, as they are 
inapplicable to any part of our country. It is not so with dry 
docks, of which not only our national, but our mercantile marine, 
daily feels the want. ‘The place of these, however, there is now 
good reason to believe, may be supplied, even in the case of the 
largest vessels, by the marine railway that has been successfully 
introduced in several of our ports. 

England is especially the country of railways, so much so, that, 
upon the Continent, they are styled chemins Anglais. It is only 
lately, that they have risen to their proper place in public estimation. 
All, then, that is valuable on this head, must be learned there; and 
our country is indebted to Mr. Strickland for much valuable 
information on the subject, which, if not absolutely novel, is still 
so difficult to be attained as to render the part of his work, that 
treats of them, of great value. 

The roads of England are unquestionably the best in the world, 
if we except, perhaps, those of Sweden. To one just escaped 





* It is but justice to the first commissioners appointed by the State of New Jersey, 
and the engineer who originally planned the canal and explored its route, to state, 
that this inclined plane is one whose principle was regulated by them, and that the 
one which was proposed by the engineer, approved, first by them, and subsequently 
by Governor Clinton, Judge Wright, and the United States Board of Engineers, is 
that which recently gained the silver medal of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
and which is entirely distinct both in principle and detail. 
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from the ruts of a Pennsylvania turnpike, or the execrable pavés 
of France, no transition can be more delightful, than to the smooth 
and equable surface of an English turnpike. Mr. Strickland has, 
with great judgment, pointed out the pecyliarity in construction 
to which their merits are proximately to be attributed. The 
ultimate cause of their superior excellence, is, however, to be 
sought in the wise system of laws by which they are regulated. 
And as, while we have retained much of the antiquated and 
irrational part of their jurisprudence, this admirable part of their 
statutes appears to have escaped the research of our legislators, 
we shall venture to swell this article by briefly noticing it, so far 
as regards turnpikes. 

The turnpike roads of England, instead of being, as with us, 
intrusted to the cupidity of private speculation, are all the property 
of the public. ‘The roads on which the travelling increased to 
to such a degree as to require a greater amount of repairs than 
could be performed by the road-labor, were from time to time 
erected into turnpikes, by which the most equitable of all taxes 
was collected, namely, one for which a full equivalent is given in 
the increased facilities of conveyance. The management of the 
revenues and other concerns of the turnpike is vested in a body 
of trustees, unlimited in number, and frequently including every 
landholder of respectability upon the line of the road, who have 
in consequence the most direct interest in its careful preservation. 
In some cases the number of trustees has amounted to one hun- 
dred and twenty. From so numerous a body, it of course becomes 
necessary to select those, who are to be more especially responsible 
for the management; and they have in their employ a surveyor, 
with the necessary number of assistants. ‘These trustees have the 
power to borrow money for the construction of the road, upon a 
pledge of its tolls; and it is always to be obtained from among the 
parties interested, even where no very good prospect exists of its 
paying the legal interest. The usual road-labor is not withdrawn, 
but merely diminished in amount, and those who contribute in this 
way pass toll-free within the limits to which their labor is applied. 
When, however, the tolls are sufficient to pay the interest of the 
debt, and perform the necessary repairs, the labor is transferred 
to the neighbouring open roads. ‘The assessed labor for all the 
turnpikes of any parish can never exceed three days, while, on 
open roads, it may be as much as six. No trustee can act ina 
case where his individual interest comes into discussion; and thus, 
questions, where right of property is involved, although decided 
by those, who, from their position as landholders, naturally feel 
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for the rights of their compeers, are determined by judges who 
are in other respects impartial. It hence happens, that, while a 
barrier is presented to arbitrary and unjust encroachments upon 
private rights, the real interests of the public never suffer. If we 
contrast the effects of this system with those of the pernicious 
one substituted for it in this country, we cannot but be struck 
with the obvious difference. Roads where the toll is scanty, 
are always kept in the worst order that can be tolerated, as the 
servants of the privileged company look of course to its interests 
in the first place; when it is no longer sufficient to pay an 
interest over and above the repairs, the road is abandoned; and 
when it yields a large income, the toll is never reduced below its 
original rate, but operates as a perpetual and heavy tax, for which 
no equivalent is given. 

The breakwaters constructed in many of the estuaries of the 
British empire, are also considered by Mr. Suickland, and _prin- 
cipally with a view to the circumstances of the mouth of the 
Delaware. His report and argument on this subject are in- 
structive and conclusive. ‘The last of the reports in this volume 
relates to the manufacture of iron. He has condensed in this 
much important matter; but from the very nature of the subject, 
it is less instructive than his other papers. In this branch of the 
arts, more perhaps depends upon the tact acquired by practice 
than in any other. ‘The chemistry of the art is obscure, and as 
yet ill digested ; thus little of value can be drawn from books, 
or the reasonings of scientific men, who have not the proper data 
on which to found their arguments. We would, however, state, 
that our information differs from Mr. Strickland’s on the subject 
of rolled iron. It is no doubt true, that iron which would fly 
under the blow of a forge-hammer will bear the process of rolling, 
and thus, that much of that article imported into this country from 
England is of a very bad quality; but this is owing to the bad 
quality of the ore, to the want of a pure carbonaceous fuel, and to 
the carelessness with which the process is conducted, in manu- 
facturing for a distant market, whence no complaints can ever 
reach the ear of the maker. We are in possession of opinions 
from the highest authority, that, with equal qualities of ore and 
fuel, and equal care in the manipulation, rolled iron will be 
superior to that manufactured entirely under the hammer. 

The plates form by far the greater, and to all classes, particu- 
larly practical engineers, the more valuable part of this volume. 
They are of large size, and so carefully and accurately drawn, 
as to serve for working drafts. ‘Through them, the American 
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engineer will obtain the most ready access to the principles and 
practice of his European brethren. 

We cannot close this review without expressing more fully the 
pleasure we have derived from the perusal of this work, and the 
opinion, that it is well calculated to add to the reputation of the 
author, which already stands so high; for, whether we consider 
him as a practical man, as an intelligent engineer, or as a clear 
and instructive writer, he suffers little by a comparison with 
Dupin, who, on a similar mission from France, had preoccupied 
the same ground. 





MISCELLANY. 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 
THE MAN MADE OF ASHES—A SHAWANOS TALE. 


A Great while ago, the Shawanos nation took up the war-talk 
against the Walkullas, who lived on their own lands, on the border 
of the Great Lake, and near the burning water.* A part of the 
nation were not well pleased with the war. The head-chief and 
the counsellors said, the Walkullas were very brave and strong, 
and the priests said, their god was bigger and older than ours. 
The old and experienced warriors said, the counsellors were 
wise, and had talked well; but the Mad Buffalo and all the young 
warriors would not listen to the words they spoke. They said, our 
fathers had beaten their fathers in many wars, and the Shawanos 
were as brave now as ever they were, and the Walkullas weaker 
than they were once. They said, the old and the timid might 
stay at home, and take care of the women and children, and 
sleep, while the young warriors went to war, and drank much 
blood. And when two moons were gone, they would come back, 
and bring prisoners, and a great many scalps, and have a great 
feast, and eat the Walkullas roasted in the fire. All the young 
men took up the war-talk ; but the elder and wiser listened to 
the counsellors and the priests, and remained at home to see 
the leaf fall, and the grass wither, and to gather in the nuts and 
follow the deer. 





* A boiling spring near the mouth of the river Walkulla. 
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Two moons passed, then a third, then came the night with 
nothing but stars ; still no warriors. As the land of the Walkullas 
lay but a woman’s journey of six suns from where our nation 
lived, our people began to fear that our young men had been 
overcome in battle, and were all slain. The head-chief and the 
counsellors, and all the warriors who remained behind, came 
together in the great wigwam, and called the priests to tell them 
where their sons were. Chenos, who was the wisest of them 
all (as well he might be, for he was older than the oak-tree 
whose top was dead), answered, that they were killed by their 
enemies, the Walkullas, and by: warriors who lived beyond the 
Great Salt Lake, fought with thunder and lightning, and came 
to our enemies on the back of a great bird. When he said 
this, the women cried very loud, and the men sprung up and 
seized their bows and arrows to go to make war upon the 
Walkullas, and the strange warriors who came on the bird and 
had helped to slay their sons; but Chenos bade them sit down. 
“There is one yet living,” said he. ‘He will soon be here. 
The sound is in my ears of his footsteps as he crosses the hollow 
hills. He has killed many of the enemy; he has glutted his 
vengeance ; he has drunk blood in plenteous draughts. Long he 
fought with the men of his own race, and many fell before him ; 
but he fled from the men who came to the battle armed with the 
red lightning, and hurling unseen death. Even now I see him 
coming. ‘The shallow streams he has forded, the deep rivers he 
has swum. He is tired and hungry, and his quiver has no arrows, 
but he brings a prisoner in his arms. Lay the deer’s flesh on 
the coals, for he comes. Taunt him not, for he is valiant, and 
has fought like a hungry tiger.” 

As the wise Chenos spoke these words to the grey-headed 
counsellors, the head-warrior rushed into the midst of them. 
There he stood, tall and straight as a young pine, but he spoke 
no word, looking with a full eye on the head-chief and the coun- 
sellors. ‘There was blood upon his body, dried on by the sun, 
and the arm next his heart was bound around with the skin of 
the deer. His eye looked hollow, and his body gaunt, as though 
he had fasted long. His quiver had no arrows, but he had seven 
scalps hanging at his back. Six of them had black hair, but that 
which grew upon the seventh was yellow as the fallen leaf. 

“Where are our sons?” asked the head-chief of the warrior. 

** Ask the wolf and the panther,” he answered. 

‘ Brother, tell us where are our sons,” exclaimed the head- 
chief, louder than before. ‘Our women ask us for their sons; 
they want their sons. Where are they?” 
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‘Where are the snows of the last year?” said the head-warrior. 
* Are they not melted by the sun? Have they not gone down the 
swelling river into the Great Lake? They have, and even so 
have your sons descended the stream of time into the lake of 
death. ‘The great star sees them as they lie by the water ofthe 
Walkulla, but they see him not. The panther and the wolf and 
and the wild-cat howl at their feet, and the eagle screams, but they 
hear him not. And the beasts and the birds feed upon the sons of 
the Shawanos, but they feel them not, for they are all dead.” 

When the head-warrior had told these things to our people, 
they set up a loud howl. The women cried, and the men got up 
and took down their spears, and bows and arrows, and filled their 
skins with parched corn, and prepared to dry meat for their 
journey, intending to go to war against the Walkullas and their 
allies, the slayers of their sons. But the head-warrior rose again, 
and said ; 

‘“‘ Fathers and warriors, hear me, aad believe my words, for I 
will tell you the truth. Who ever heard the Mad Buffalo lie, and 
who ever saw him afraid of his enemies? Never since the time 
that he chewed the bitter root * and put on the new moccasins, 
has he lied, or fled from his foes. Fathers, the Walkullas are 
weaker than we; their arms are not so strong, their hearts are 
not so big as ours. As well might the timid deer make war upon 
a hungry wolf. as the Walkullas upon the Shawanos. We could 
slay them; the Mad Buffalo alone could have taken the scalps of 
half their nation. But a strange tribe has come among them, 
men whose skin is as white as the folds of the cloud, and whose 
hair shines like the great star of day. They do not fight as we fight, 
with bows and arrows, and with war-axes ; but with spears which 
thunder and lighten, and send unseen death. The Shawanos fall 
.before it as the grapes and acorns fall when the forest is shaken 
by the wind in the month before the snows. Look at the arm 
nearest my heart. It was struck by a great bolt from the stranger’s 
thunder. But he fell by the hand of the Mad Buffalo, who lars 
nothing but shame, and his scalp lies at the feet of the head-chief. 

“Fathers, this was our battle. We came upon the Walkullas, 
Land my brothers, when they were unprepared. They were just 
going to hold the dance of the green-corn. The whole nation 
had come to the dance, there were none left behind, save the 
sick and the very old. But none were painted, they were all for 
peace, and were as women. We crept close to them, and hid 





* An herb which the Indians chew like tobacco ; but we are ignorant of its name. 
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in thick hazles which grew upon the edge of their camp; for 
the Shawanos are the cunning adder, not the foolish rattlesnake. 
We saw them preparing to offer a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. 
We saw them clean the déer, and hang his head, and his horns, 
and his entrails upon the great white pole with a forked top, 
which stood over the roof of the Council Wigwam. They did 
not know that the Master of Life had sent the Shawanos to pour 
blood on the sacrifice. We saw them take the new corn, and 
rub it upon their hands, and breasts, and faces. ‘Then the head- 
chief, having first thanked the Great Spirit for his great goodness 
to the Walkullas, got up and gave his brethren a long talk. He 
said to them what I am now going to repeat. He told them, the 
Great Spirit loved them, and had made them victorious over all 
their enemies (there he lied, for our fathers killed very many of 
their warriors). ‘That he had sent a great many fat bears, and 
deer, and mooses to their hunting-grounds, and had given them 
fish whose heads were very small, and bodies very big. ‘That 
he had made their corn grow tall and sweet, and had ordered his 
sun to ripen it in the beginning of the harvest-moon, that they 
might make a great feast for the strangers, who had come from a 
far country on the wings of a great bird, to warm themselves at 
the Walkullas’ fire. He told them, that they must love the Great 
Spirit, take great care of the old men, tell no lies, and never break 
the faith of the calumet. ‘That they must not harm the strangers, 
for they were their brothers, but must live in peace with them, and 
give them lands, and wives from among their women. If the 
should do these things, the Great Spirit, he said, would make 
their corn grow taller than ever, and direct them to hunting- 
grounds where the mooses should be as thick as the stars. 

‘‘ Mathers and warriors, we heard these words, but we knew 
not what to do. We feared not the Walkullas; the Great Spirit, 
we saw, had given them into our hands; but who were the 
strange tribe ? Were they armed as we were, and was their god 
as ours? Warriors, you all know the Young Eagle, the son of the 
Old Eagle who is here with us, but his wings are feeble, and he 
flies no more to the feast of blood. Well, the Young Eagle 
feared nothing but shame. He said, ‘I see the fire of the 
strangers, and I will go and see who they are.’ He went. The 
Old Eagle looks at me, as if he would say, why went not the 
head-warrior himself. I will tell you. The Mad Buffalo is a 
head taller than the tallest man in the nation. Can the moose 
crawl into the fox’s hole? Can the swan hide himself under a 
hazel leaf? The Young Eagle was little save in his soul. He 
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was not full grown save in his heart, He could go and not be 
seen or heard. He was the adder, which creeps in the grass, 
and none think him near till he strikes ; not the rattlesnaéke, which 
makes a great noise to let you know hé is coming. 

_ “He came back, and told us that which made us weep. He 
told us, there were some strange men a little way from the camp 
of the Walkullas, whose faces were white, and who did not wear 
skins. He told us, their wigwams were white as the snow which 
falls on the Backbone of the Great Spirit,* were flat at the top, 
and moved with the wind like the reeds on the bank of a river ; 
that they did not talk like the Walkullas, but spoke a strange 
tongue, the like of which he had never heard before. Many 
of our warriors would have turned back to their own lands; the 
Flying Squirrel said it was not cowardice to do so. But the Mad 
Buffalo never turns on his heel till he has tasted of the blood of 
his foes. And the Young Eagle said, he had eaten the bitter 
root, and put on the new moccasins, and had been made a man, 
and his father and the old warriors would cry shame on him, if 
he took no scalp. Both he and the Mad Buffalo said, they would 
go and attack the Walkullas and their allies alone. But the young 
warriors said, they would also go to the battle, and fight with a 
great heart, as their fathers had done. And then the Shawanos 
rushed upon their foes. 

“The Walkullas fell like rain before us. It was a fire among the 
rushes. We went upon them when they were unprepared, when 
they were as children, and for a while the Great Spirit gave them 
into our hands. But a power rose against us which we could not 
withstand. ‘The strange men came upon us, armed with thunder 
and lightning. Why delays my tongue to tell its story? Fathers, 
your sons have fallen like the leaves of the tree. Warridi, the 
young sprouts which shot up from the roots of the withered oaks, 
have perished. The young men of our nation lie food for the 
eagle and the wild-cat, by the arm of the Great Lake. 

“Fathers, the bolt from the stranger’s thunder entered my flesh, 
but I did not fly. These six scalps I tore from the Walkullas, but 
this from one who had not the Indian’s hair. Have 1 done well ?” 

The head-chief and the counsellors answered, he had done 
well; but Chenos answered, “No. You went into the Walkullas’ 
camp,” said he, “ when the tribe were feasting to the Great Spirit, 
and you disturbed the sacrifice, and wickedly mixed human blood 
with it. Therefore this evil has come upon us, for the Great 
Spirit is very angry.” 





* The Indian name for the Alleghany mountains. 
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The head-chief and the counsellors asked Chenos, what must 
be done to appease the Master of Breath. 

Chenos answered ; “The Mad Buffalo, with the morning, will 
offer to him that which he holds dearest.” 

The Mad Buffalo looked fiercely on the priest, and said, “'The 
Mad Buffalo fears the Great Spirit ; but he will offer none of his 
kin, neither his father, nor his mother, nor the children of his 
father ; but he will kill a deer, and, with the morning, it shall be 
burned to the Great Spirit.” 

Chenos said to him; “ You have told the council how the 
battle was fought, and who fell; you have showed the spent quiver 
and the seven scalps, one of which has shining hair, but you have 
not spoken of your prisoner. ‘The Great Spirit keeps nothing 
hid from his priests, and Chenos is one. He has told him you 
have a prisoner, one with tender feet and a little heart.” 

** Let any one say the Mad Buffalo ever lied,” said the head- 
warrior. “He never spoke but truth. He has a prisoner, taken 
from the strange camp; it is a woman. And as soon as I have 
built my house, and gathered in my crop, and hunted and brought 
home ry meat, she shall live with me, and become the mother 
of my children.” 

“Where is she?” asked the head-chief. 

*‘ She sits on the bank of the river, at the bend where we dug 
up the bones of the great beast, beneath the tree which the Great 
Spirit struck with his lightning. 1 placed her there, because the 
spot is sacred, and none dare disturb her. The Mad Buffalo will go 
and fetch her to the council. She is fearful as the young deer, and 
weeps like a child for its mother. I go to bring her to the fire.” 

Soon he returned, and brought with him a woman, who hid her 
face in a cloth whiter than the clouds. The head-chief bade her, 
by signs, to throw the covering from her face, and stand forth 
before the council. She did so; but she shook like a reed, and 
tears ran down her cheek, though the head-warrior kept at her 
side, and bade her with his eyes fear nothing. ‘The Indians sat 
as though their tongues were frozen, they were so much taken 
with the strange woman. Well might they be. Why? Was she 
beautiful? Go forth to the forest when white flowers clothe 
it; look at the tall maize when it waves with the wind, and 
ask if they are beautiful. Her skin was white as the snow of 
the far mountains, save upon her cheek, where it was red, and 
not such red as the Indian paints when he goes to war, ‘but 
such as the Master of Life gives to the flower which blooms 
among thorns. Her eyes shone like the star which guides the 
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Indian hunter through wild woods to his home. Her hair curled 
over her head like wild vines around a tree, and hung upon her 
brow in clusters like bunches of grapes. Her step was like that of 
a deer when he is scared a little. The Great Spirit never made any 
thing so beautifal, not even the sun, nor the stars, nor the clouds. 

The Mad Buffalo said,to the council; “This is my prisoner. 
I fought hard for her. ‘Three stood at her side ; where are they 
now’ I bore her away in my arms, for fear had overcome 
her; and when night came, I wrapped skins around her, and laid 
the leafy branches of trees over her to keep off the cold, and 
kindled a fire, and watched by her till the sun rose; and gave 
all my food to her, lest she should be hungry ; for I love her. 
Who will say that she shall not live with the Mad Buffalo, and 
be the mother of his children?” 

Then the Old Eagle got up, but he could not walk strong, for 
he was the oldest man of his tribe. He went to the woman, and 
laid his hands on her head, and wept. ‘The other warriors, who 
had lost their sons or kindred in the war with the Walkullas, did 
the same, shouting and weeping very loud. The women also 
wept, but they did not come near the prisoner. 

“Where is the Young Eagle?” asked the Old Eagle, of the 
Mad Buffalo. The other warriors, in like manner, asked for 
their kindred, who had been killed. 

“Fathers, they are dead,” said the head-warrior ; “the Mad 
Buffalo has said they are dead, and he never lies.” 

“We must have revenge,” they all cried. Then they began 
to sing a very mournful song, still weeping. The Mad Buffalo 
offered them the pipe of peace, but they would not take it. 


SONG. 
Where are our sons 
Who went to drink the blood of their foes 7 
Who went forth to war and slaughter, 
Armed with tawgh bows and sharp arrows ; 
Who carried long spears, and were nimble of foot 
As the swift buck, and feared nothing but shame; 
Who crossed deep rivers, and swam lakes, 
And went to war against the Walkullas. 


Ask the eagle, he can tell you ; 

He says, ‘“ My beak is red as the red leaf, 

And the blood of the slain of your land has dyed it.” 
Ask the tiger if he is hungry ? 

“No,” he shall say ; “I have been at a feast.” 
What has he in his mouth ? 

Look ! it is the arm of the Shawanos warrior ! 
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Why do the old men weep? 

And our women, and our daughters, and our little ones? 
Is it for the warriors who went forth to battle ? 

Is it for them who went forth in glory, 

And fell like the leaves of a tree in autumn ? 

Is it for them? 


What doth the Indian love? Revenge. 

What doth he fight for? Revenge. 

What doth he pray for? Revenge. 

It is sweet as the meat of a young bear ; 

For this he goes hungry, roaming the desert, 
Living on berries, or chewing the rough bark 
Of the oak, and drinking the slimy pool. 


Revenged we must be. 

Behold the victim ! 

Beautiful she is as the stars, 

Or the trees with white flowers.* 

Let us give her to the Great Spirit ; 

Let us make a fire, and offer her for our sons, 
That we may go to war against the Walkullas, 
And revenge us for our sons. 


When the strange woman saw them weeping and singing so 
mournfully, she crept close to the head-warrior, and stood under 
his arm. Tears rolled down her cheeks, and she often looked 
up to the house of the Great Spirit, and talked, but none could 
understand her save Chenos, who said she was praying to her 
god. All the time the Old Eagle, and the other warriors who had 
lost their sons, were begging very hard that she should be sacrificed 
to the Master of Breath. But Chenos stood up, and said ; 

“ Brothers and warriors! Our sons did very wrong when they 
broke in upon the sacred dance the Walkullas made to their god, 
upon the coming in of the new corn, and he lent his thunder to the 
strange warriors, and they killed ours easily. Let us not draw 
down his anger further upon us by doing, wé know not what. It 
may be, if we offer this woman upon his fire, he will himself come 
with his thunder, and strike us as he did the sacred tree, and we 
shall all die. Let the beautiful woman remain this night in the 
wigwam of the council, covered with skins, and Jet none disturb 
her. ‘To-morrow we will offer a sacrifice of deer’s flesh to the 
Great Spirit, and if he will give her to the raging fire, and the 
iorments of the avengers, he will say so in his song. If he do 
not speak then, it shall be done to her as the Old Eagle and his 
brothers have said.” 





* The magnolia. 
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The head-warrior said ; “*Chenos has spoken well; wisdom is 
is in his words. Make for the strange woman a soft bed of skins, 
and treat her kindly, for it may be she is the daughter of the 
Great Spirit.” 

Then the Indians all returned to their wigwams, and went to 
sleep, save the Mad Buffalo, who fearing for the life of his prisoner, 
laid himself down at the door of the wigwatn, and watched. 

When morning came, the head-warrior went to the forest, and 
killed a deer, fat and proper for an offering. He brought it to 
Chenos, who prepared it for a sacrifice. ‘This was the song they 
sang while the deer’s flesh lay on the fire. 


SONG. 
We have built the fire, 
The deer we have killed, 
The skin and the horns are parted from the flesh, 
The flesh is laid on the burning coals ; 
The sweetness thereof goes up in the smoke, 
Wilt thou come, Master of Life, and claim thine own ? 


Wilt thou come, Great Spirit of our fathers, 

And say if we may harbor revenge, and not anger thee ? 
Shall we plant the stake, and bind the fair one ? 

The beautiful maid with her hair like bunches of grapes, 
And her eyes like the blue sky, 

And her skin white as the blossoms of the forest tree, 
And her voice as the music of a little stream ; 

Shall she be torn with sharp thorns, 

And burned in fiery flames ? 


* Let us listen,” said Chenos, stopping the warriors in their 
dance. “Let us see if the Great Spirit hears us.” 

They listened, but could not hear him singing. Chenos asked 
him why he would not speak, but he did not answer. Then they 
sung again. 

Shall the flame we have kindled expire ? 
Shall the sacrifice embers go out? 

Shall the maiden go free from the fire ? 
Shall the voice of revenge wake no shout ? 
We ask that our feet may be strong 

In the way thou wouldst have us to go; 
Let thy voice then be heard in a song, 
That thy will, and our task we may know. 


“ Hash,” said Chenos; “I hear him speaking.” They st6pped, 
and Chenos went close to the fire, and talked with his master, 
but nobody saw with whom he talked. “What does the Great 
Spirit say?” asked the head-chief. 
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Chenos answered ; “ He says,.the young woman must not be 
offered to him; he wills her to live, and become the mother of 
many children.” 

Many of the chiefs and warriors were pleased, that the beauti- 
ful woman was to live; but those who had lost their brothers 
and sons in the war, were not appeased. ‘They said, “ We will 
have blood. - We will have revenge for our sons. We will go to 
the priest of the Evil Spirit, and ask him if his master will not 
give us revenge.” 

Not far from where our nation had their council-fire, there was 
a tall hill, covered with stunted trees, and moss, and ragged rocks. 
There was a great hole in it, how great none of the ladians could 
say, save Sketupah, the priest of the Evil Spirit, for no one but 
he had ever entered it.. He lived in this cave, and there did 
worship to his master. It was a strange place, and much feared 
by the Indians. If a man spoke but a word at the mouth of it, 
somebody from within mocked him in a strange hoarse voice, 
which sounded like the first of the thunders. 

Sketupah was a,strange old man, whom the oldest living man.of: 


the nation never saw but as he now was. He would have beeit: 


very tall if he had been straight, but he was more crooked than 
a warped bow. His hair looked like a bunch of snakes, and his 
eyes like two coals of fire, His mouth reached from one ear to 
the other, and his legs were long, and no bigger than my arm. 
Oh, he was a fearful old man, and the Indians feared him scarce 
less than his master. 

The Old Eagle went to the mouth of the cave, and cried with 
a loud voice, “ Sketupah.” 

“Sketupah,” answered the hoarse voice ofthe Evil Spirit 
from the hollow cave. Soon Sketupah came, and“asked the Old 
Eagle what he wanted. 

“* Revenge for our sons, who have been killed by the Walkullas 
and their allies, who live beyond the Great Lake, and came on the 
back of a great bird. Revenge we want, revenge we must have.” 

“ Revenge we want, revenge we must have,” said the hoarse 
voice in the cave. 

“Will your master hear us?” asked the Old Eagle of the priest. 

“ The Evil Spirit must have a sacrifice, he must smell blood,” 
said the ugly old man. “Then we shall know if he will give you 
revenge. Go to the woods, and take a wolf, a rattlesake, and a 
tortoise, and bring them to me at the mouth of the cave, when the 
great star of day is coming out of the Suwaney.” 

The Old Eagle, and the other chiefs and warriors who wanted 
revenge, did as Sketupah bade them. ‘They went to the woods, 
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and took a wolf, and a tortoise, and a rattlesnake, and brought them, 
the snake hissing, the wolf growling, and the tortoise snapping his 
teeth, to the priest. _He bade them build a fire of the pine, and 
the tree which bears poisonous flowers, and the hemlock, and the 
grape-vine which bears no fruit. They did as he bade them, and 
made the fire flame high. Then Sketupah prepared the sacrifice. 
First, he skinned the wolf, then he killed the snake, then he 
shelled the tortoise. He bound the wolf’s skin upon himself with 
the snake, and the shell of the tortoise upon his head with the 
entrails of the wolf. ‘Then he laid the carcasses of the wolf, and 
the tortoise, and the snake upon the fire, and danced around it, 
while he sang a song to his master. 


SONG. 
We have slain the beasts, 

The hissing snake with poisonous teeth, 

The wolf, whose fangs are red with Indian blood, 
And the creeping tortoise, the dweller in deep fens. 
We have slain them, 

Lo! they are laid on the hissing coals ; « 

Wilt thou come, Spirit of Evil, and claim thine own? 


The sons of the Shawanos lie low, 

Far from the burial place of their fathers ; 
Red wounds are on their breasts, 

Cold and stiff their limbs ; 

Their eyes see not the ways of men, 

Nor the rising or setting of the great star ; 
They sleep on the vale of death. 


They fell, and no revenge, 

No torments of foes appease them in the land of spirits, 
No shoutings of their brother warriors 

Gladden their shades. 

The camp of their nation is still, 

They are forgotten by their women ; 

The bright black eyes of their young maidens 

Have no tears in them; 

They are forgotten by all. 


Shall they have no revenge ? 

Shall we not plant the stake, and bind the fair one ? 
The beautiful maid with her hair like bunches of grapes, 
And her eyes like the blue sky, 

And her skin white as the blossoms of the forest tree, 
And her voice as the music of a little stream ; 

Shall she not be torn with sharp thorns, 

And burned in fiery flames ” 
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They ceased singing, and listened, but the Evil Spirit answered 
them not. Just as they were going to begin another song, they 
saw something rolling very fast up the hill towards the spot where 
they stood. It was high as a man’s head, and very round. 
When it came up to them it began to unwind itself, very slowly, 
until at last a strange-looking little man crept out of the ball, which 
was made of his own hair. He was no higher than my shoulders. 
One of his feet made a strange track, the like of which the 
Indians had never seen before. His face was black as charred 
wood, and his eyes green as grass. But his hair was the strangest 
thing, for it was of the color of moss, and so long, that, as the 
wind blew it out, it seemed to be the tail of a fiery star. There 
he stood, grinning, and laughing very loud. 

‘What do you want of me?” he asked of Sketupah. 

“The Old Eagle and many of the chiefs and warriors who 
have have lost their brothers and sons, want revenge,” answered 
the priest. ‘They want to sacrifice the beautiful woman whom 
the-Mad Buffalo has brought from the camp of the Walkullas.” 

“They shall have their wish,” said the Evil Spirit. “ She 
shall be sacrificed. Go and fetch her to the hill.” 

The Old Eagle and the chiefs and warriors went to fetch the 
woman. ‘They found her sitting in her wigwam, and the head- 
warrior watching at the door. He would have fought for her, but 
Chenos would not let him; for he said, “ My master will see 
that she does not suffer. Before the star of day rises, the nation 
shall see whose God is the strongest, Sketupah’s or mine.” 

Then they built the fire, fixed the stake, and bound the beautiful 
woman to it. All the while the Mad Buffalo stood still ; for he 
looked for the priest of the Great Spirit to snatch her away from 
the Evil one. But when he saw her bound to the stake, and the 
flames beginning to arise, he shouted his war-cry, and rushed 
upon the wicked priest. It was in vain; a blow from the Evil 
Spirit laid him low. He fell, and never breathed more. The 
ugly little man then commanded them to seize Chenos. 

Chenos shouted, ‘Come, Master of Life, for the hands of the 
Evil one are upon me.” 

Soon as he had said this, very far over the tall hill, which 
Indians call the Backbone of the Great Spirit, the people saw two 
great lights, brighter and larger than stars. One was just as high 
as the other. At first, they were close together, but at last they 
were wide apart. They moved fast towards the land of the 
Shawanos. Soon our people saw they were two eyes, and in 
a little while a great man, whose head nearly reached the sky, 
came after them. 
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When the ugly little man with the long hair, saw the great man 
coming, he began to swell, and continued swelling until he was 
as tall and big as the man with the two eyes. When the Great 
Spirit came near, and saw how his enemy had swollen and grown, 
and was smoking in the calumet of war, he stopped short, and, 
looking very cross at the Evil Spirit, he said ; 

* You lied.” 

“T did not,” answered the little man. 

“You did. You promised to stay among the nations towards 
the rising sun, and not trouble my Indian people any more.” 

* Ay, ay,” grunted the little man; “but this woman came 
from my country, she is white, she is mine. I came after her.” 

“You came to burn her. But she is not yours now, I gave 
her to the Shawanos man whom you have killed.” 

“IT must have her,” said the little man, saucily. 

“ First take that,” said the Great Spirit, aiming a blow at the 
little man, which struck him in the eye, and made him bellow like 
a herd of buffalos. As he turned to run, the great man gave him 
a kick, which sent him rolling down the lll of evil sacrifice. 
“That is for telling me a lie, and being saucy,” said he. “ Now 

o back to the nations of the East, and see you trouble my brave 
dians no more.” 

The Evil Spirit made no answer, but shrunk down to the size 
he was of when he first came to the people. Then he began to 
roll himself up into his own hair, which he soon did, ok then 
rolled away as he came, only faster. When he was gone, the 
Great Spirit also shrunk till he was no larger than a Shawanos, 
and began talking to our people in a soft and sweet voice. 

“ Men of the Shawanos nation, I love you, and have always 
loved you. I bade you conquer your enemies, and I gave your 
foes into your hands. I sent great herds of fat deer, and many 
bears and mooses to your hunting-grounds, and bade my sun so 
shine upon your fields, that your corn grew up like trees. Who 
lived so well, who fought so bravely as the Shawanos? Whose 
women bore so many sons as yours’ Is not the Suwaney a lovely 
river? Are not the young sprouts of the oak which grow upon its 
banks, the best in all. the land for bows? The grass grows high, 
the water is cold and sweet, is it not a pleasant land? It is, and 
the Shawanos have been a favored and a happy people. 

“Why did you disturb the sacrifice which the Walkullas were 
offering me at the feast of green corn? Why did you fall upon 
them when they had laid down their weapons and wiped off their 
paints, to dance in my name? You slew the priest who offered 
me the offering. 1 was angry, and gave your warriors into their 
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hands, only I let the head-warrior escape to tell you the fate of 
your young men. 

‘Men of the Shawanos nation! The strange people who came 
over the Salt Lake on the great bird, are your brothers. They 
are white, you are red; their hair is of the color of the setting 
sun, such as the beautiful woman has, and yours is as black ‘as 
charred wood; yet you are brothers. I made you all, and I made 
you all alike. ‘The Shawanos are red, because fear never enters 
their hearts to draw the blood from their cheeks; the heart of 
the white man is the heart of a bird; it is chilled with fear, 
therefore he is pale. I brought the Shawanos from the land of 
white men. Then he was white; but living among bears, and 
snakes, and tigers, and bloody-minded warriors, has made him 
strong of heart, and he has lost his paleness. 

**My good Shawanos! The Walkullas and their allies from over 
the Great Lake killed many of your warriors, they have thinned 
your nation; but I will give you other and stronger men. You 
have now but three tribes, soon there shall be four, and the last 
tribe shall be great and powerful beyond all other Indians. 

*“* Shawanos! Hear my words, do as I bid you, and you shall 
see my power and my goodness. Offer no further violence to the 
white woman, but treat her very kindly. If you do not do so, 
then shall my anger be upon your nation. 

** Go now, and rake the ashes of your sacrifice fire into a heap, 
putting all the coals together, and gathering up the brands. When 
the great star rises, open the ashes, put in the body of the Mad 
Buffalo, lay on a great heap of wood, and kindle a fire in it. 
Let all the nation be called together, for all must help lay the 
wood upon the fire. But they must put on no pine, gor the tree 
which bears white flowers, nor the grape-vine which slds_ no 
fruit, nor the shrub whose dew blisters the flesh. ust 
be kept burning two whole moons; it must not go out, ust 
burn night and day. On the first day of the third moon, put no 
wood upon the fire, but let it die. On the morning of the second 
day, the Shawanos must all come to the heap of ashes, every 
man, woman, and child must come, and the aged who cannot 
walk, must be helped hither. Then Chenos and the head-chief, 
must bring the beautiful woman and place her nearest the ashes. 
Bé not scared at what you see, and do what Chenos shall tell 
you; this is the will of the Great Spirit.” 

When he had finished these words, he was gone, no 
tell how, or where. The Shawanos did as he bade them. 
put the beautiful woman into the house of the great cou 
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They went, and raked up the coals of fire and brands, and 
covered them with ashes. When the morning came, they laid 
the body of the head-warrior on the ashes, built a great fire over 
it, and kept it burning two whole moons. But they were careful 
to burn no pine, nor the tree which’ bears poisonous flowers, nor 
the vine which yields no grapes, nor the shrub whose dew blisters 
the flesh. On the first day of the third moon, they let the fire 
go out, and, with the next sun, all the Shawanos, men, women, 
and children, even the aged whose knees trembled so much that 
they could not walk, came together at the embers. The priests 
and the head-chief brought the beautiful woman from the wigwam, 
and placed her beside the ashes. ‘The Mequachake tribe, who 
were the priests of the nation, stood nearest; then the Kiskapocoke 
tribe, who were the greatest warriors. By and by there was a 
terrible puffing and blowing in the ashes, which flew towards the 
rising sun, and the great star, and the Mississippi, and the land of 
the Walkullas. At last, the priests and the warriors, who could 
see, began to clap their hands, and dance, crying out, Piqua, 
which, in the Shawanos language, means a man coming out of 
the ashes, or a man made of ashes. They told no lie. There he 
stood, a man tall and straight, looking like a Shawanos man, but 
the was handsomer than any of our wasriors. The first thing he 
did, was to utter the war-whoop, and cry for paint, a club, a bow 
and arrow, and a hatchet. They were given him. But, looking 
around, he saw the white woman. He Jaid down all his weapons 
of war, walked up to her, and looked im her eyes. Then he 
came to the head-chief, and said, “1 must have that woman to 
be my wife.” _ 

“ re you?” asked the head-chief. 
made of ashes,” he answered. 
made you?” 
Great Spirit. And now let me go, that I may take my 
bow and arrows, and kill my deer, and come back, and take the 
beautiful woman to be my wife.” 

The chiefs said to Chenos; “ Shall he have her? Does the 
Great Spirit give her to him.” 






<"Chenos said ; “ Yes, for the woman loves him. The Great 


Spirit has willed that he shall have her, and from them shall arise 
tribe, to be called, Piqua.” 

thers! I am a Piqua, descended from the man made of 
If I have told you a lie, blame not me, for I tell it but as 
heard it. Brothers, I have done. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF. 


Cuainep in the market-place he stood, 
A man of giant frame, 
Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrunk to hear his name,— 
All stern of look and strong of limb, 
His dark eye on the ground ;— 
And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound. 


Vainly, but well, that chief had fought, 
He was a captive now, 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

The scars his dark broad bosom wore 

ad Showed warrior true and brave; 

A prince among his tribe before, 

He could not be a slave. 


Then to his conqueror he spake— 
* My brother is a king; 

Undo this necklace from my neck, 
And take this bracelet ring, 

And send me where my brother reigns, 
And I will fill thy hands 

With store of ivory from the plains, 
And gold dust from the sands.” 


‘¢ Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will I unbind thy chain; 

That bloody hand shall never hold 
The battle spear again. 

A price thy nation never gave 
Shall yet be paid for thee ; 

For thou shalt be the christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” 
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Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 
To shred his locks away ; 

And, one by one, each heavy braid 
Before the victor lay. 

Thick were the platted locks, and long, 
And deftly hidden there 

Shone many a wedge of gold among 
The dark and crisped hair. 


“ Look, feast thy greedy eye with gold 
Long kept for sorest need ; 

Take it—thou askest sums untold— 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it,—my wife, the long, long day 
Weeps by the cocoa tree, 

And my young children leave their play, 
And ask in vain for me.” 


“T take thy gold,—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong, ‘ 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife will wait thee long.” 
Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain,— 
At once his eye grew wild, 
He struggled fiercely with his chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled ; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 
And once, at shut of day, 
They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 
B. 
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AN AGED MOURNER. 
I saw one, in the Western wilderness, 
Weeping beside a rough and moss-clad stone ; 
His cheeks were pale, and spoke the keen distress 
Of sorrows which his early years had known. 
But he had seen bright days which now had flown, 
And nights of tranquil calmness, when the star 
Of midnight beamed not on himself alone, 
When here, from “social guile ” and fraud afar, 
He lived supremely blest, with nought his bliss to mar. 


‘“‘ Here sleeps my wife,” he said; ‘I raised this stone, 
I placed this sod of summer on her breast ; 

The cypress makes a sad funereal moan 

In the cool breeze above her humble rest. 

Her days were many on the earth, and blest 

In the wild forest only,—and with me. 

Stern parents and false friends our youth oppressed, 
And strove to wake the pangs of jealousy 

In vain; she proved her love,—I mine, as you now see. 


We dwelt in this lone forest sixty years ; 

Yon cell our mansion ; watched by Heaven the while, 
The tempests of the desert brought no fears, 

Hurling into the lake the rocky pile, 

Hoarest of peaks that catch the morning’s smile. 

We set the beech plant on our bridal day, 

And saw it shade our river-fretted isle ; 

Together we beheld the tree decay, 

Tremble beneath the blast, and blow in dust away. 


We saw the stream another channel gain, 

And nettles grow where chiefs had feasted high : 

Yet did our hearts their early love retain, 

We still the dearer seemed as death drew nigh ; 

Morn saw no tear, the evening heard no sigh, 

Winter with all its storms seemed soft and mild 

And cherishing as a warm Southern sky ; ‘ 
And we were happier in this lonely wild 

Than he who owns the dome whereon starved vassals toiled. 
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She died at eighty years, two score and ten 

Mine by a wedded love’s endearing ties ; 

The sinless spirit of this peaceful glen, 

Changed to celestial, years before its rise 

From earth, and pre-admitted to the skies. 

A brief month since, she sate at yonder door, 

Affection beaming from her faded eyes ; 

Thou seest yon heap of earth—my weak arms bore 

Her corse, and lajd it there,—thou wilt not ask me more. 


J. 








AUTUMN. 


Ou ! there ’s a beauty in the dying year ! 
’T is sweet, at quiet eventide, to gaze 
Upon the fading hills, when the dim haze 

Hangs like a pall above old Autumn’s bier. 


These ancient woods! how beautiful in death! 

For, see, the vivid green hath left the leaf, 

And brighter hues are there; yet they are brief,— 
Their pomp will vanish at the cold wind’s breath. 


There is a breeze amid the leaves! it swells, 
Far in the solemn wood-paths, like the peals 
Of music o’er the waters. Hark! it steals, 

Sweet, as the distant sound of evening bells. 


It is the voice of Autumn !—the low dirge 
Sung mournfully within his ruined halls. 
It stirs the fallen leaves, and sadly falls 
On the hushed air, like whispers from the surge. 


The summer-birds have sought a sunnier shore ;— 
They lingered till the cold, cold wind went in 
And withered their green homes,—their merry din 

Is mingling with the rivulet 8 song no more. 
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Rich flowers have perished on the silent earth! 
Blossoms of valley and of wood, that gave 
A fragrance to the wind, have found a grave 
Upon the scentless turf that gave them birth. 


Pale, faded year ! ‘thy dying hour hath come! 
Oh! there are crowds, that with a joyous brow 
Welcomed thy birth, whose mirthful voices now 

Are hushed in the long, silence of the tomb! 


I. M. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Four Ages of Life; a Gift fur Every Age. Translated from the French of the 
Count de Segur, Member of the French Academy, &c. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 
1826. 12mo. pp. 214. 


Tue appearance of a purely ethical treatise has come to be a 
rare thing in modern literature ; nor do works of this kind make 
any considerable part of the reading of the present day. Scholars, 
it is true, look into Plato and Seneca, and the works of Addison 
and Johnson are on our shelves, and sometimes in our hands. 
But the demand for books which teach the practice of virtue and 
the regulation of the passions, without reference to peculiarities 
of religious belief, must be very small indeed, smce the good old 
fashion of making and publishing them has so completely passed 
away. ‘The author of a tale or a novel, it is true, occasionally 
throws out a moral precept, and the poet sometimes embellishes 
his visions with a moral reflection ; but the laity have almost alto- 
gether ceased to give any direct and connected instructions of this 
kind. The divines have taken possession of the subject, and have 
interwoven it by turns with all the various systems of theology, of 
which they are the defenders. We have been, therefore, some- 
what surprised at meeting with a modern specimen of the old 
fashioned, but wholesome literature, which occupied our fathers 
before men became political economists; before the physical 
sciences had attracted that general attention which they now 
enjoy ; before every reader had his review or magazine, and 
every day produced its novel. 
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The Count de Segur, it seems, has occupied his declining age 
with the reading of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch among the 
ancients ; and of Erasmus, Montaigne, La Bruyere, Madame de 
Lambert, and other moral writers among the moderns. ‘The 
work before us appears to be a collection of maxims from their 
writings, connected and illustrated by a kind of running com- 
mentary of the author’s own reflections. It is a mixture of com- 
mon truisms, with pointed axioms, and sensible views of things, 
such as are taken by rational men in all countries. It has been 
translated into respectable English by a foreigner residing in New 
York, who certainly deserves credit for writing our language so 
well. We must —_ from this commendation, the poetical 
quotations, which are shockingly rendered, and of which only a 
prose translation should have been given. The work is divided 
into four sections; that entitled ‘* Youth,” we like the least; and 
that entitled “ Old Age,” pleases us the most. It is written with 
a suppressed feeling of pensiveness, such as a philosopher might 
be pardoned for indulging, when he sees himself sinking gradually 
into the shadows which are soon to extinguish the light of exis- 
tence. The following passage is from this part of the work. 


‘«« Some resemblances observed between the commencement and 
the termination of life, between childhood and old age, have given 
to'the latter the name of second childhood ; but alas! how different 
from the first! it has its feebleness, but where are its charms! 
The one is the dawn of morning ; its mist which gives to all ob- 
jects a vague and confused appearance, becomes clearer, disperses, 
and the sky every moment becomes lighter and brighter. The 
other, on the contrary, is the twilight of evening; every minute 
the dark shades are perceived to spread over,all nature ; covering 
it with gloom and appearing to destroy it. The former is the har- 
binger of light, the latter the herald of darkness: the one opens the 
gates of life, the other flings wide those of death. 

‘* Let us suppose both these states of childhood equally protected 
and alike surrounded by affection and care, the one sees by his 
side hope, the other fear. The relatives and friends who sustain 
the feeble child, are like architects occupied in building an elegant 
and noble edifice; those who attend upon the aged man, are as 
laborers, who endeavour to prop up an old building which is on the 
eve of tumbling down. 

“The child looks for you, calls to you, and otherwise attracts 
your notice, while his tenderness and growing affection draw every 
heart towards him. The unimpassioned old man, on the contrary, 
retires and keeps aloof, exclusively occupied with the pains atten- 
dant upon his existence; he hardly perceives or hears those from 
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whom he is to be separated; and every passing moment diminishes 
his judgment, and lessens the circle of his ideas. 

“In our infancy the hearts of all persons are in our power ; in 
our youth we devote ourselves to others; and in old age we con- 
centrate all our feelings within ourselves. 

“It is the frivolous and vicious old man who most resembles an 
infant; but he is a disagreeable child; he stammers in his prattle, 
his pleasantry is dotage, his smile resembles a grin; and, unable 
to have a renewal of the levities of his youth, he ruminates upon, 
and tediously recounts his juvenile adventures.” pp. 180—183. 


This is somewhat melancholy, to be sure, but there is a better 
side to the picture. 


*¢ A good old age, far from inspiring terror or exciting disgust, 
so completely attracts our love and commands our respect, that 
men, under the influence of a religious imagination, have taken it 
as a model for representing the Eternal Father.” p- 204. 


The volume is handsomely and correctly printed, and we are 
glad to welcome such a symptom of improvement in the New 
York press. 





A Treatise on the Right of Property in Tide Waters, and in the Soil and Shores 
thereof. By JosePpH K. ANGELL. To which is added, an Appendix, containing 
the principal Adjudged Cases. Boston, 1826. 8vo. pp. 179 and 246. 

Mr. ANGELL is already known to the public, as the author of 
of a respectable treatise on the common law in relation to Water- 
courses. While occupied in preparing that work, his attention 
was drawn incidentally, as he states, to the subject of the volume 
before us; and he has now presented to the profession and to the 

ublic, a very valuable book, containing, in a small compass, and 
in very intelligible order, mgst of the law, that before lay scattered 
over a surface too wide for ready and convenient approach and 
examination. 

Lord Hale’s treatise, “‘ De Jure Maris et Brachiorum ejusdem,” 
published by Mr. Hargrave in 1787, is the only work, of which 
we have any knowledge, that contains a systematical view of the 
right of property in tide waters and shores. So far as the English 
law is the subject of inquiry, there is, perhaps, little need of re- 
course to any other author. But so many alterations and modifi- 
cations of the common law, on this subject, have been made by 
statute and by usage in this country, and the law is so variant in 
different States of the Union, that a treatise, of the kind which 
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Mr. Angell has produced, has for many years been regarded as a 
desirable acquisition. The Solicitor General of Massachusetts 
once proposed to publish an edition of Lord Hale’s treatise, with 
annotations illustrative of the American law; and it was to the 
gee regret of the professiou, that the project was abandoned. 

leartily as we should have welcomed the publication of any 
professional work by so able and discriminating a lawyer as Mr. 
Davis, we still may be allowed to say, that Mr. Angell’s book has 
greatly reconciled us to a privation, which we should otherwise 
have endured much less submissively. 

Mr. Angell has divided his work into nine chapters. 1. The 
Roman and English laws, in relation to the right of property in 
the sea and the arms of the sea. 2. Of the introduction and 
application of the doctrine of the common law concerning the 
right of property in the sea, &c. in this country. 3. The public 
right of fishery in the several States, how affected by the royal 
charters. 4. What is meant by an arm of the sea, and by the 
shore ; and the rule for determining high-water mark considered. 
5. Of marine increases, and the right to sea-weed. 6. Rights 
acquirable in salt and tide waters, and in the soil and shores 
thereof, by prescription and custom, and by grant. 7. Of the 
alterations and modifications of the common-law doctrine, as it 
respects the right to the sea, &c. which have been effected by 
statute and by usage in this country. 8. The right of those who 
own the land adjoining the shore to make embankments, such as 
wharves, &c. 9. Of wrecked property thrown on the shore. 

In the Appendix, are contained most of the adjudged cases in 
the English and American reports, and an examination of the title 
of the United States to the land, called The Batture, by Edward 
Livingston, Esq. 

In the third chapter, Mr. Angell arranges the charters granted 
to the different colonies, as follows. First. The charters which 
contained a reservation of the right of fishery to all the king’s 
subjects, without exception. Secondly. The charters which con- 
tained a reservation of this right, in favor only of particular sub- 
jects. Thirdly. The charters which contained no reservation. 
According to these differences, he shows the different state of 
the laws, as it at present exists, in different parts of the United 
States. This is an instructive chapter, and we suspect will not 
be without its novelty to many well instructed professional men. 

It is said by My. Angell, in the fifth chapter, that no writer has 
discussed the question, whether sea-weed thrown upon the shore, 
belongs, by the common law, to the owner of the land. Anda 
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passage is cited from Lord Hale, which indicates his opinion, that 
the public is, prima facie, entitled to it. But Mr. Angell gives very 
satisfactory reasons for a contrary doctrine, and cites also a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of New York (Emans v. Turnbull & 
al., 2 Johns. 313) where it was held, that the property of sea-weed 
vests in the owner of the adjoining land. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts made a similar decision, in 1821, in a case (which, 
most unfortunately, is not reported) between The Proprietors of 
the flat grounds in Cohasset Lattle Harbour and Tower. ‘That 
was a very strong case in favor of the right of the owner of the 
land, inasmuch as the legislature had undertaken to confer upon 
the plaintiffs the right of taking all the sea-manure from the defen- 
dant’s beach.* 

The most elaborate part of the work before us, is the eighth 
chapter, in which the author undertakes (successfully, we think) 
to maintain, by reason and authority, the right of those who own 
land adjoining the shore, to make embankments, wharves, &c. on 
the ground below high-water mark, which belongs to the public, 
provided the public are not thereby injured. We believe he has 
cited all the authorities which bear strongly on this point, except 
the famous cases of The Attorney General v. The ; &c. of 
Plymouth §& al. and The Attorney General to the Prince of 

ales v. Sir John St. Aubyn & al. in Wightwick’s Reports. 
The case of Respublica v. Caldwell, 1 Dallas, 150, is treated by 
Mr. Angell as wholly at variance with all other decisions on the 


“=. 

e cannot analyze this work, in so succinct a notice as we are 
obliged to take of it, and therefore conclude by recommending 
it to the attention of professional readers, and of all who are in- 
terested in property on tide waters. The subject is an important 
one, and it is here well discussed. ‘The materials have been 
collected with great industry, from various sources, and are ar- 
ranged, if not in the most logical order, in a manner which leaves 
no confusion in the mind. ‘The compiler has rendered a valuable 
service to his profession and to the country, and we hope he will 
not be found among those, of whom it was inquired, in the days 
of Cicero, “ Quid tam exiguum quam munus eorum ? ” 





* See Statutes of Massachusetts, 1819, chap. lix. sect. 3. 
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An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. WorcEsTER. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1826. 18mo. pp. 165. 

Mr. Worcester is already well known to the public as the 
author of several most accurate and useful geographical works. 
The little book before us is distinguished for the same qualities, 
and forms a valuable introduction to larger treatises. It is, what 
it purports to be, an Epitome. “The object of the author,” says 
the Preface, “in preparing this Epitome, has been to furnish a 
manual adapted to the use of pupils of an early age, who may 
afterwards study his larger work (the ‘Elements of Geography’) 
and also to a numerous class of young persons of both sexes, 
whose means of education are too limited to admit of their study- 
ing thoroughly, while at school, a more extended treatise.” The 
book, of course, is not intended to contain novelties, or to go into 
the details and minute ramifications of the science of which it 
treats. It is a new selection of the most important facts, in 
ancient, as well as modern geography, rejecting all that would 
be uninteresting to young learners, or above their capacity, and 
fitted to familiarize them with the great divisions and most striking 
features of our globe. The matter naturally divides itself into 
short portions, convenient for lessons, and many of the cuts, 
with which it is interspersed, will serve to assist the conceptions 
of the learner. At the foot of every page is a list of questions 
relating to its contents, and intended to aid the master, and fix 
the attention of the pupil. There are undoubtedly disadvantages 
attending the habit of studying with reference to a prescribed list 
of questions ; but these may be easily obviated, if the master will 
occasionally vary the mode of interrogation, and introduce ques- 
tions of his own ; while the advantage of a body of interrogatories 
before the pupil’s eyes, is undeniable, in concentrating his atten- 
tion, and giving him a firmer grasp on the knowledge which he 
acquires. ‘The information contained in the book is conformed 
to the present state of knowledge ; and Mr. Worcester’s character 
would be to us a pledge for its correctness, if we were not, as we 
are, warranted to assert it, from a careful examination. 

The Epitome is accompanied by a neat Atlas, prepared with 
care, and rendered convenient for young students, by the omission 
of all names not contained in the treatise, to which it is strictly 
adapted. To the Atlas are appended tables, containing the 
population of the aes cities and countries, with a variety of 
other statistical information, and also linear views of the compara- 
tive heights of the principal mountains and lengths of the principal 
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rivers in the world. “ By this method,” says the Preface, “the 
book has been made considerably smaller in size than it would 
otherwise have been; and the information is given in a form 
which will greatly facilitate the acquisition, not only of exact 
knowledge, but also of interesting comparative views of the mat- 
ters presented.” On the whole, the work appears to us to be 
executed with a creditable neatness and adaptation to the uses 
for which it is intended, and to be clearly better than any other 
compend of a similar kind with which we are acquainted. 





The Memorial; a Christmas and New Year's Offering. Edited by F.S.H. Boston. 
‘True & Greene. 18mo. pp. 268. 

Tuis book is similar in character to the “ Atlantic Souvenir,” 
being a collection of short pieces of prose and poetry, intended to 
furnish a present for Christmas and New Year. We are glad to 
witness the appearance of such works. They furnish opportunity 
for a trial of their strength, to the young candidates for literary 
honors ; and they tend to cherish a literary taste, by attracting a 
class of readers, who would not venture to grapple with more 
heavy-moulded volumes. There is no great danger of an excess 
of intellectual luxury among us. On the contrary, it is gratifying 
to behold the amusements of our people assuming an intellectual 
character, and prettily prepared volumes, like the one before us, 
substituted in the room of toys and trinkets, for Christmas and 
New Year’s gifts. The writers in “The Memorial” have many 
of them already contributed to the gratification of the public, 
through the medium of various literary journals, and the volume 
before us will ensure a continuance of the favor which they 
have already received. There is, of course, much inequality 
in the merit of the various pieces; and, occasionally, we notice 
grammatical inaccuracies, altogether inexcusable, and only to be 
accounted for by the too short time allowed for the preparation of 
the work. The collection, however, is, on the whole, respecta- 
ble; and the favorable impression produced by the neatness of 
its typography, and of the plates accompanying it, will not be 
diminished by the perusal of its contents. Much of the poetry 
is above mediocrity, and several pieces very good. We might 
mention, “A Voice is Heard,” with the signature of “ P.,” 
which, we suppose, is due to Percival. “ Hagar in the Wilder- 
ness,” by “ Roy,” and “The Muse’s Hour,” by “ Cornelia,” 
we are also much pleased with, although they contain some weak 
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lines, and would be improved by a careful revision. Several 
other pieces of much merit might be selected. Of the prose, we 
think the “ Fate of Alana” and “ Scenes in America,” the best. 
The “Single Combat” is told with considerable humor, but we 
prefer a former piece by the same author, the ‘ Confessions of 
a Country Schoolmaster.” -On the whole, the work appears to 
us well suited for the object for which it is intended, and deserving 
of the favor of the public. We extract “A Voice is Heard,” as 
a specimen of the best of the poetry. 


‘tA voice is heard in the winds and waves, 

In the sound of the ever rolling sea ; 

It is whispered amid the gloom of graves ; 

It speaks from the hill-top loud and free: 

It is murmuring in every breath of air ; 

And it pauses not when the leaves are still ; 
Where the waters are falling, it prattles there, 
And it whistles along the heathery hill. 


Ce ee 


aap 


Up on the brown and briery steep, , : 
When the bramble stirs with the nestling bird— F 
Down in the green and glassy deep, i 
When the coral rustles, that voice is heard: 
Far it is borne, on the summer breeze, 
O’er sunny billow and flowery plain— 
Then it steals to the glancing trees, 

And is lost in their shadowy gloom again. 


Hark ! its wandering echoes wake— 

They are now in the heart of the rifted rock ; 
Now they lie on the slumbering lake ; 

Now are at play with the bounding flock : 

Not a withering leaf by the wind is stirred, 

Not a murmur moves through the bending corn, 
But far that summoning voice is heard, 

Like the loud clear note of the winding horn. 


O! ’t is a voice that comes from Heaven, 
Borne, like a spirit, in light along— 

Now like the rush of a tempest driven— 
Murmuring now in the charm of song : 
Hear ye the voice 1—then come away, 

Far from the haunts of rader men— 

Come where the leaves and fountains play— 
You may love and be happy then. 





P. ”? 
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Vivian Grey. New York. Collins & Hannay and others. 1826. 12mo. pp. 224. 


Tuis is a piquant and amusing novel, though its merits are not 
of a very high order. Vivian Grey is a young man of precocious 
talent, who has early acquired a deep knowledge of human nature, 
together with a thirst for political distinction, and has determined 
to rise to eminence, by availing himself of the weaknesses of the 
great. He displays at school great strength of purpose and know} 
edge of character, and, on quitting, or rather being expelled from 
it, shuts himself up, at the age of seventeen, and devotes twelve 
hours a day to the study of the ancient classics. This course 
of life, one would imagine better fitted to form a pedant, than a 
favorite of fashion and a political intriguer. But Vivian comes 
out, at the ag@gof twenty, a prodigy of brilliant accomplishments, 
and in nothing so much accomplished as in the knowledge of 
human weaknesses, and in the power of turning them to his 
own advantage. He insinuates himself into the friendship of a 
nobleman of high rank and weak mind, and, under the shadow of 
his name, endeavours to become the effective leader of a political 
faction. All obstacles yield to the touch of the young magician, 
and he is proceeding triumphantly towards the completion of his 
plan, when its success is suddenly blasted by the intrigues of a 
woman, in ability a counterpart to himself, whom he has unfortu- 
nately offended. He shoots his most important political coadjutor 
in a duel, and retires to the continent in an agony of remorse and 
disappointed ambition. 

he foundation of the story is extravagant. The powers, 
purposes, and influence of a matured and experienced man, are 
attributed to a boy of twenty. Still the hero plays his part with 
so much spirit, that our interest is kept up, notwithstanding the 
improbabilities which glare upon us in every page. ‘The work is 
rather a series of sketches than a regularly built story. The hero 
has no mistress but politics, and no adventures but political ones. 
He is constantly before us, displaying various abilities in a variety 
of scenes. The other prominent characters are fools or knaves, 
and all are more or less forced and unnatural. Their aggregate 
makes a showy picture, which dazzles, but does not satisfy. ‘The 
style of writing is dashing and careless, occasionally rising into 
lively extravagance, and at times sinking into mawkish sentimen- 
tality. The morality of the book is loose. The work is in fact 
little more than a picture of the vices and follies of the great, 
with one active spirit in the midst of them, making those vices 
and follies the stepping-stones to his ambition. Of course there 
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is no moral to the story, any further than it is a true picture 
of life. The picture is disgusting, and the moral disheartening. 
The pages of this novel are plentifully sprinkled with portraits of 
living characters, some of which are sufficiently obvious, and the 
most, probably recognised with ease in England, though we need 
to have the names written under the pictures. These portraits, 
together with its lively sketches of fashionable society, and lively 
chat about objects of present interest, have given the book a 
temporary ochtalie5 but it has no foundation for a lasting 
reputation. 





The Juvenile Miscellany. For the Instruction and Amusemeggof Youth. No. L 
September. No. If. November. 1826. Boston. J. Putnam.” 18mo, pp. 116. 


Tuis is a new periodical publication, projected for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of children, and to be published every two 
months. The design is certainly praiseworthy, and the work will 
deserve all encouragement, if the editor can adapt her miscellany 
to the capacities of young children. This is a very difficult task, 
and will require uncommon acuteness and care on the part of the 
editor. e think it augurs well for the design, that she,—for we 
understand that the editor is a lady,—seems to be aware of the 
difficulty of her undertaking. ‘I have, in some measure,” she 
says, in her address to her young readers, “ forgotten what 
pleased me when I was a child, and it is difficult for me to 
imagine how I should think or feel, if I were as young as you are. 
You, my dear young friends, shall be my critics; whay you find 
neither affords you amusement, or does you good, I shall think 
badly written.” We would counsel the editor to abide by the 
principle she has here laid down, of trying the merit of her work 
by the judgment of children. Their judgment is not to be got, 
however, by asking their opinions, and telling them what to say 
in reply ; but by leaving the book for them to take up or lay 
down as they choose. And if they peruse it with eagerness and 
attention, and can give a good account of what they have read, 
the judginent has been fairly expressed, and the success has been 
complete. 
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Ralian Literature. Beattie’s “Minstrel” has been translated into 
Italian, by Mr. Mathias, and published at Naples. Mr. Mathias is well 
known in Italy as the translator of the “ Caractacus” and “Sappho” of 
Mason, the “ Lycidas” of Milton, the “ Naiads” of Akenside, &c, M. 
Cheloni, of Leghorn, has lately published a specimen of a new mode of 
facilitating the study of languages ; the result of the labor of five and 
twenty years. This mode consists in the formation of a kind of analyti- 
cal dictionary, by means of which, languages are reduced to a small 
number of fundamental words, classed according to the nature of the 
subjects they express, and to the use which is made of them in speech ; 
to which dictioggry of the most common words, others having relation 
to them are grfially added. Thus order and connexion are imparted 
to the multitude of words, which at present render our dictionaries a 
kind of chaos, which the efforts of the most tenacious memory, and the 
most obstinate study fail to comprehend. 

The Canon Jorio of Naples, an honorary member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and already favorably known to the literary world, by his 
archeological works, and to the foreigners who visit Naples, by his 

lite attention, has recently published a very interesting analysis of the 
abors of many past years, on the manuscripts found at Herculaneum, 
and of the means, more or less successful, adopted to unroll them. One 
of the most remarkable of the discoveries which have been recently made, 
is that of a manuscript by Philodemus, attributing to Theophrastus the 
treatise on Polity, which has to this day been ascribed to Aristotle. The 
papyri which have been trayslated, and which are ready to be published, 
contain; Ist. Two treatises on Rhetoric, by Philodemus; 2dly. A work 
on Morals, by the same author ; 3dly. Two books by Epicurus on Nature, 
and a work by Chrysippus on Providence. The interpreters are at present 
busy with three treatises, by Carniseus, Polystratus, and Epicurus; and a 
fourth by an unknown author. 


Boccaccio. Several travellers have mentioned, that a lady of the name 
of Lenzoni, having bought the house at Certaldo formerly inhabited by 
Boccaccio, caused it to be repaired with the greatest care, in order that 
it should serve as a monument of him, both to his countrymen and to 
the foreigners who might visit it to pay a tribute to the memory of that 
great writer. At the foot of the room in which this ingenious story- 
teller usually dwelt, Madame Lenzoni has caused his picture to be 

inted, of the size of life, and in an attitude of meditation. The room 
is also decorated with other pictures, and with two cabinets, containing 
all Boccaccio’s works. In examining, some years ago, his tomb in the 
church of Certaldo, thirteen manuscripts on parchment were discovered, 
which unfortunately were scattered, and have not been collected again 
to the present day. It is probable, also, that this is not the only loss 
which letters have experienced in this place. It is confidently asserted, 
that an old woman, at work in the room which we have just described, 
saw a piece of the wainscot detach itself from the rest, and a packet, 
composed of several manuscripts, fall from the breach, and that she 
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hastened to burn them; incited, no doubt, by a mistaken notion of piety, 
and apprehensive that they might contain some irreligious matter. One 
cannot reflect without regret, that these manuscripts were probably some 
work of Boccaccio, hitherto unknown, but now for ever perished. 


Paris. The city of Paris pays annually to the state eighty-one million 
francs, nearly four million four hundred thousand dollars; a.sum equal 
to half the revenue of the whole kingdom of the Netherlands. Of this 
sum, twenty-eight millions are paid in direct, and nineteen millions in 
indirect taxes; sixteen millions are received for crown property, acts of 
registration, and stamps; six millions are derived from the lottery; five 

illions from the gaming-houses ; and four millions from the post-office. 
Each individual, taking the population at seven hundred and thirteen 
thousand souls, pays one hundred and fourteen francs; and without the 
gaming-houses, one hundred and six francs. 

Paris, under the principal relations of finance and ical economy, 
is a tenth of the whole of France. . 

According to the estimate of deaths during the years 1819 to 1821, 
in which the distinction of age and sex was established, it is remarked, 
that mortality among males up to the age of twenty-five years, is greater 
than among females, and that from this age up to fifty, there die more 
women than men. It is reckoned, that more women than men arrive at 
an advanced age. 

In the year is91, three hundred and forty-eight suicides were effected 
or attempted ; in two hundred and forty-four of these cases, death en- 
sued. Of this number, two hundred and thirty-six were men. 

Thirty-three suicides have been effected by severe voluntary falls ; 
thirty-eight by strangulation ; twenty-five by cutting instruments, &c.; 
sixty by means of fire-arms ; twenty-three by poison; forty-two asphyxies 
by charcoal vapour ; and one hundred and twenty-seven by drowning. 


French Academy of Medicine. A committee of the Parisian Academy of 
Medicine, has made a report on M. Lesueur’s paper relative to his new 
mode of administering medicines. Cutaneous absorption is considered by 
M. Lesueur, as, in many cases, the best method of introducing medical 
substances into the animal economy ; but he thinks, that, instead of simple 
friction on the unbroken skin, the epidermis ought to be first removed 
by a blister; a precaution which renders the absorption certain. Four- 
teen detailed experiments, made before the committee, induce them to 
consider M. Lesueur’s process capable of becoming eminently useful. 
Among other effects, they saw the acetate of morphine produce, in cases 
of chronic catarrh, cures, which the introduction of the same substance 

the mouth, would never have effected. One evident cause of the 
difference, which results from M. Lesueur’s mode of administerin 
medicines, is, that, by adopting it, they escape the changes to which 
certain substances are exposed by remaining in the stomach. A 
new committee, composed of five members, has been appointed by the 
Academy, for the purpose of repeating these interesting and important 
experiments. 
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A Map of the Heavens, delineating the Heavenly Bodies on a Plain 
Sphere, with accuracy, and so arranged as to show their Relative 
Positions at any ia time, and accompanied by a book of Explana- 
tions. Utica, N. Y. 

Meteorological Register for the Years 1822, 1823, 1824, and 1825, 
from Observations made by the Surgeons of the Army at the Milita: 
Posts of the United States. Prepared under the direction of Josep 
Lovell, M. D. Surgeon General of the United States Army. Washing- 
ton. Edward De Krafft. 8vo. pp. 63. 


we BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Ministers and other deceased Members of the Society of 
Friends, State of New York. 


DRAMA. 


Malvina; A National Ballad Opera. In Three Acts. Founded on 
the popular and interesting Story of “ Oscar and Malvina.” By George 
M‘Farren. New York. E.M.Murden. 18mo, pp. 72. 


EDUCATION, 


The Classical Reader; a selection of Lessons in Prose and Verse, 
from the most esteemed English and American Writers, intended for 
the Use of Higher Classes in public and private Seminaries. By the 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood onl G. B. Emerson, of Boston. Boston. 
Lincoln & Edmands. 12mo. pp. 420. 

An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas. By J. E. Worcester. 
Boston. Hilliard, Gray & Co. 18mo. pp. 165. 

A Key, containing Answers to the Examples in the Sequel to Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic. By Warren Colburn, A. M. Stereotyped at the 
Boston Type and Stereotype Foundery. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
12mo. pp. 70. 

The Writing-Master’s Assistant ; containing the Principles of Modern 
Penmanship, arranged for Imitation, in such a manner as to guide the 
Learner and assist the Instructer. By Nathaniel D. Gould. Boston. 
Freeman, Rutter, & Co. 

Essays upon Popular Education; containing a Particular Examination 
of the Schools of* Massachusetts, and an Outline of an Institution for 
the, Education of Teachers. By James G. Carter. Boston. Bowles & 
Dearborn. 8vo. pp. 60. , 

The Class-Book of American Literature; consisting a of 
Selections in the Departments of History, Biography, Prose, Fiction, 
Poetry, &c. from the Best Writers of our own Country. Designed to 
be used as a Reading-Book in American Schools. By John Frost. 
Boston. J. H. A. Frost. 12mo. pp. 288. 

The Sailor Boy’s First Voyage. A Ballad in Two Parts. Boston. 
Wait, Greene, & Co, 18mo. pp. 54. 
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The Mother’s Catechism; containing Common Things necessary to 
be known at an Early Age. A New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Charleston, 8S. C. 

The Mercantile Arithmetic, adapted to the Commerce of the United 
States, in its Domestic and Foreign Relations. With an Appendix, 
containing Book-keeping, &c. By Michael Walsh. A New Edition, 
revised and improved. , el ichardson & Lord. 12mo. pp.307. 

A Spanish Grammar, dedicated to the Youth of North America. By 
A. De Letamendi, late Consul of Spain for East Florida. Price $1,50. 
Charleston, S.C. W. Riley. 

A Stereotype Edition of Lowe’s Second Class Book. Brookfield. 
E. & G. Merriam. 12mo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A Map of the World, on the globular projection, twenty-four inches 
by thirteen, colored, mounted, and varnished. Price $1,25. Philadel- 
phia. A. Finley. 

A new and very elegant Map of the World, on six sur royal sheets, 
forming a surface of thirty square feet, and comprising all the latest 
discoveries. Price to subscribers, $7,00. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 

A new and materially improved edition of a Map of the World, on two 
sheets; to which are added, the discoveries of Ross, Parry, Franklin, 
Kotzebue, Long, and Smith, in the Western Hemisphere, and those of 
Denham and Clapperton in Africa. Price, mounted on rollers and 
varnished, $3. Philadelphia. 

A New Edition of the Map of Mexico, exhibiting the boundaries of 
the newly organized States. Price $3. Philadelphia. 


HISTORY. 


History of the United States, from their first Settlement as Colonies 
to the Close of the War with Great Britain in 1815. New York. 
Collins & Hannay. 12mo. pp. 281. 

Collections of the New York Historical Society for the Year 1826. 
Vol. IV. New York. J. Seymour. 8vo. pp. 308. 

Elements of History, Ancient and Modern; with Historical Charts. 
By J. E. Worcester. Second Edition. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
12mo. pp. 324. 

LAW. 

A Full Report of the Trial of Henry Eckford, Thomas Vermilyea, 
Joseph G. Swift, William P. Rathbone, and others, for Conspiracy to 
defraud, &c. Embracing the whole Evidence, and the Speeches of 
the Counsel on both sides. New York. pp. 48. 

Forms adapted to the Laws now in Force, with many New Forms, 
under every title, &c. By Conway Robinson. Richmond. Collins & Co. 

The Trial of Joseph Burnham, before the County Court, held at 
Woodstock, County of Windsor, June, 1826. Woodstock. David 
Watson. 8vo. pp. 20. : 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and 
of the application of Algebra to Geometry; from the Mathematics of 
Lacroix and Bézout. Translated from the French, for the Use of the 
me of the University, Cambridge, N. E. Cambridge, N.E. 8vo. 
pp. ° 
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MEDICINE. 


A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Physic. By George 
Gregory, M. D. With Notes and Additions, adapting the work to the 
Practice of the United States, by Nathaniel Potter, M. D. and S. Col- 
houn, M. D. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan. 

A Treatise on the Descriptive Anatomy of the Human Body. By 
W. E. Horner,M.D. Three Volumes. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & 
I. Lea. 

A Discourse on the Western Autumnal Disease; Read before the 
Tenth District Medical Society of Ohio, at Chilicothe, May 30, 1826. 
By J. W. Vethuke, M. D. 

A Treatise on the Medical and Physical Treatment of Children. By 
ree: P. Dewees, M.D. New Edition. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & 
I. Lea. 

A Treatise on Physiology applied to Pathology. By J. V. Broussais, 
M.D. Translated from the French, by John Bell, M. D. and R. La 
Roche, M.D. Philadelphia. 8vo. H.C.Carey & I. Lea. 

The American Physician, and Family Assistant. In Four Parts. By 
Elias Smith. Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Narrative of the Material Facts in relation to the Building of 
the two Greek Frigates. By Alexander Contostavlos. New York. 


Tenet of the Evidence and Reasons of the Award between Johannes 
Orlandos and Andreas Luriottis, Greek Deputies, on the one part ; and 
Le Roy, Bayard, & Co. and G, 8S. Howland on ‘the other part. By the 
Arbitrators. New York. W.E. Dean. pp. 72. 

Refutations of the Reasons assigned by the Arbitrators, for their 
Award in the Case of the two Greek Frigates. By H. D. Sedgwick. 
New York. J. Seymour. 

The Atlantic Souvenir; a Christmas and New Year’s Offering for 
1827. With Ten Engravings. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 
18mo. pp. 360. 

The Modern Presbyterian Hierarchy in the United States of America 
far worse than Popery, demonstrated b a most tyrannical Persecution 
carried on for many Years, against the Rev. Francis Hindman, both 
while and since he was a Member of that Body. 

Minutes of the Warren Baptist Association, held at the North Baptist 
Meeting-House, in Randolph, on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
12 and 13, 1826. Being their Fifty-ninth Anniversary. Providence. 
Carlile & Brown. 

Address delivered before the Benevolent Society of Bowdoin College, 
Tuesday Evening, September 5, 1826. By Samuel P. Newman. Port- 
land. Printed at the Mirror Office. 8vo. pp. 29. 

Observations on the Sermons of Elias Hicks, in several Letters to 
him; with some Introductory Remarks, addressed to the Junior Members 
of the Society of Friends. By a Demi-Quaker. 

A Summary Description of the New York Alms-House at Bellevue, 
together with a concise Account of the new Hospital, &c.; also a brief 
Mention of the Penitentiary, and the Manner in which the Prisoners are 
employed. New York. 
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Society for the Commemoration of the Landing of William Penn. 
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